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W: ARE building on the foundations planted deep and 
wide by Lyman C. Draper... . : After the enthusiasm of or- 
ganization had passed, but a small band remained of those 
who understood the mission of an Historical Society, or 
appreciated what it might become as an agency of the higher 
education. . .. By nature, Dr. Draper preferred the cloistered 
quiet of the scholar; yet the great needs of this Society led 
him, for a third of a century, to exploit it in the press, to 
haunt the halls of legislation, to plead for the bounty of the 
philanthropic. A generation of men in public life knew him 
for a patient, kindly soul, possessed of one high purpose, 
to the accomplishment of which he brought unconquerable 
persistence. It was given to few to know him intimately, to 
recognize, beneath his armor of reserve, a savant graced 
with the gentleness of a woman— one who loved flowers, 
birds, and children, who would stoop to remove any ob- 
stacle on the path of the aged or the blind. 

In those early days, when the fortunes of the Society 
trembled in the balance, when some “practical” men saw lit- 
tle in the work that was worthy of recognition, and others 
would have brought it within the demoralizing influences. of 
practical politics, such a man as Draper was literally 
essential to its being. He could not be starved out; his hermit 
tastes enabled him to live upon his salary; and in the end 
came victory. ... 

Today we are housed in a beautiful million-dollar build- 
ing, “a temple of history which the Greeks themselves would 
have praised.” This is the outgrowth of the self-denying 
work of Dr. Draper, who nurtured this Society through 
experiences which have discouraged most men. . . . Today, 
we are but on the threshold of our possibilities. 


— Reuben Gold Thwaites, Superintendent, 
in the Dedication Ceremonies of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Building. 





“DEAR FRIEND AND GENTLE HEART” 














Annual Address 


Appison E. SHELDON, SUPERINTENDENT 
October 2, 1943 


When Daniel Boone, typical of all American pioneers, found 
his way through Cumberland Gap into the woods of Kentucky, he 
certainly had no adequate idea of what he was founding in world 
history. Nor did his fellow founders at a later period. George 
Rogers Clark, Thomas Lincoln and his barefoot boy Abraham -- 
the whole shadowy frontiering line: wood choppers, ox drivers, 
flatboat men, well diggers, log cabin builders, sleepers by outdoor 
fires, hunters of game and tracts of land big enough to plow — 
none of these had the faintest conception that they were founding 
a nation which would furnish the material and men for ending 
the greatest war upon this planet and creating a world-ruling 
destiny transcending all the great conquerors and empires and 
kingdoms which have contended for control of these continents. 

Nobody knew that ninety million tons of iron ore could be 
produced in a single year from the resources of the Mississippi 
Valley; forged into all the forms of human artillery; rushed by 
American genius, labor and capital into all the battle lines of 
the world, and there win the great victory which had been im- 
possible without them. 

Nobody knew, when Dan Freeman took the first free home- 
stead on the banks of Cub Creek, that his pioneer venture in an 
unsettled wilderness was symbolic of that of a million other 
homesteaders who followed him and made Nebraska a common- 
wealth, resting on the foundation of a hundred and twenty-three 
thousand farms and ranches, filling the world’s food basket in the 
two world wars, with a decisive weight in ending the bloody am- 
hitions of tyrants bent on making a new form of slavery on this 
planet. 

Nobody could foresee, when the little group of pioneers met 
in a log cabin on a naked prairie at Lincoln August 26, 1867, and 
founded the first Nebraska State Historical Society, that we 
should meet upon this day, representing a million and a third of 
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people, and give voice and form to the plans for a noble histori- 
cal building capable of sheltering and preserving the records of 
the great deeds done upon these Plains and making them the 
permanent inspiration of those who come after us. Nor that we 
should meet upon this occasion to have a part in planning the 
mighty event which is to make this world one world of human 
fellowship. 

Two chief objectives are stated for these meetings today. 
The first is to magnify and intensify the patriotic work which 
Nebraska is giving every day in money, in property, in lives, to 
speed the ending of this greatest of all wars. 

The other is to make definite and sure and effective and 
popular the creation of a great historic temple here at the heart of 
the nation—a building which shall be pre-eminent among sim- 
ilar buildings in our land. In the Nebraska region center the 
main motives of historical events during the last hundred years. 
You know them well: The establishment of the overland trails 
which held the continent together. The foundation of a free 
system of land ownership which should furnish a model for fu- 
ture farm progress. The creation of new motives and standards 
and techniques for popular government in America and in the 
world. The creation of a forestry and bird population as wide as 
the world and important as the creation of human homes. 

And finally, the Historical Society is putting into permanent 
record the names and deeds of those Nebraska men and women 
who are now engaged in every land in establishing Nebraska’s 
leadership in the greatest of all world movements. 

To answer these calls and to promote these plans, the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society welcomes you to this, its 66th 
annual meeting, and to the 19th annual meeting of the Native 
Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 

















Nebraska — Future Aviation Center 


E. J. Stas, Lrncoin 


In assigning this subject on which I am to speak, the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society through its Superintendent, 
Doctor Sheldon, has placed itself on record as recognizing the 
importance of aviation in Nebraska history. 

The march of civilization has been closely linked with trans 
portation. Commerce and culture for centuries clung to the sea 
coasts and the navigable rivers. Within the memory of some ot 
our older citizens, pioneer Nebraskans relied upon Ox Teams for 
freight hauling and the Pony Express and Stage Coaches for 
carrying messages and for personal transportation. Those were 
plodding years in which progress was slow. It took the railroads, 
the automobile, and the modern highways to orient our civiliza- 
tion into our modern world of commerce and culture. 

If railroad and automobile transportation revolutionized the 
social and business world, aviation is bringing about an even more 
radical change in our economic and social progress. 

Before considering Nebraska’s possibilities as an aviation 
center, let us catch a brief glimpse of the kaleidoscopic changes 
which aviation has brought to the world and the part Nebraska 
has taken in its development. Many people are consistently op- 
posed to the newer and better methods. This has been true of 
both railway and air transportation. When the railroad builders 
talked of the time to be gained by fast-moving steam trains, some 
of the old-timers said, “A month is plenty fast enough to travel 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. Why should any- 
one want to travel faster than that?” When the Post Office De 
partment, only a few years ago, asked Congress for funds to start 
an air mail service, a certain Congressman opposing the appropri- 
ation said: 

“Seriously speaking, if this law should be placed on the 
statute books, would we not simply fool away a whole lot of 
money for no good purpose? .. . Along with the spineless cactus, 
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the motherless chicken, the seedless raisin and the wireless tele- 
graph, you want a trackless travel. With railroad trains today 
carrying mail at the rate of sixty miles an hour, is not that fast 
enough to distribute the mail to the remotest corners of the coun- 
try? ... The committee has not thought it a wise thing to en- 
graft every new fad that comes along in this bill.” 

Today, while the world is streamlining itself to keep pace 
with the airplane, it is interesting to recall the difference in time 
it has taken for world travelers to circumnavigate the globe. 

In 1519 Magellan sailed from Seville, Spain, for the first 
record trip around the world. He took with him a fleet of five 
sailing vessels, a large assignment of sailors, and an immense 
tonnage of provisions. After many months of disastrous storms 
and mutinies, with their leader dead, only one battered vessel 
and a few half-starved sailors returned home. The journey had 
required ten hundred and eighty-three days. 

In 1890 George Francis Train of New York City started 
out to beat all previous records. It took him 67 days, 12 hours 
and 3 minutes for his trip around the world. 

In 1926 Edward Evans of the New York World undertook 
a globe-circling trip to see how much he could lower the time 
record of previous world travelers. He traveled by steamship, 
by railroad trains, by motor cars and by airplane. The trip re- 
quired 28 days, 14 hours and 36 minutes. 

In 1938 Howard Hughes, with four technicians and a modern 
airplane, set forth to see what time he could make in encircling 
the globe. Arrangements had been made for the refueling 
and servicing of his engine at designated stops. The journey re- 
quired but 3 days, 19 hours and 8 minutes. And yet, my friends, 
I would not say that this record will last for long. Even today, 
builders of American airplanes have upon their drafting tables 
designs of planes expected to fly around the world without a 
stop. 

Passenger flights across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
today have become commonplace, and the use of military air- 
craft has completely revised all previous calculations in world- 
war strategy. 

Until the present World War the value of the airplane as an 
important military weapon was a matter of speculation. This 
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new method, which Major de Seversky calls “A third-dimension 
warfare,” proved itself at the Maginot Line and in the Skager- 
rak as the deciding factor in modern warfare, not only in turn- 
ing the tide of battle but also in distributing the dangers of war- 
fare to the military and civilian population alike. From the be- 
ginning of the war, victory in battle has followed the armies 
which could dominate the air. In the airplane factories of Russia, 
of Great Britain, and of America the fortunes of this war are 
being determined. How fortunate for the cause of freedom that 
American organizing and manufacturing genius could, in a few 
months’ time, take the meager facilities of American airplane 
plants, multiply them with magic speed and build the P-40s, the 
B-25s and the Liberator Bombers (typical of many others) and 
place them at the front in time to turn the tide of battle to the 
Allies’ side. That, my 
friends, is what Amer- 
ican aviation has done 
in the last four years. 

Let us now re- 
view briefly the part 
American industry 
has played in keeping 
step with world avia- 
tion progress. While 
Europe and Japan 
were hurrying along a 
huge building pro- 
gram of military air- 
craft and _ training 
fighter pilots, Amer- 
ica was making prog- 
ress only in commer- 
cial aviation. 

In 1928 the total 
of all aircraft manu- 
factured in the United 
States amounted to E. J. Stas, Presmwent 
$27,000,000. In the Lincoln Aeronautical Institute 
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ten foliowing years to 1939 (which included the world’s greatest 
economic depression) the airplane industry increased to a total 
of $200,000,000 annually. 

In 1928 one single-engine airliner took off from the airport 
at Newark, New Jersey, every 24 hours and headed for the 
Pacific Coast. This was the first transcontinental airline. Ten 
years later 300 giant airliners flew daily over a network of air 
lanes, traveling annually 66,000,000 miles, carrying 1,529,000 
passengers. Please keep in mind that during the ten years just 
mentioned, in which private capital was building civil aviation, 
the Congress of the United States provided comparatively small 
funds for expanding military aviation. It was during this period 
that General “Billy” Mitchell’s heart was broken because even 
the Army itself could not see what he saw in the future need for 
military aviation. 

When World War II awakened this country to the need of 
air protection, it was the airplane design and engineering devel- 
opment by private capital that served in building our first line 
of battle planes. Had it not been for the courageous pioneering 
of business men who built up American airplane factories and 
airlines, America could never have met the challenge of the war 
emergency at a time when the Allies were all but facing defeat. 
Without the commercial development of aviation from 1928 to 
1939 in America, victory in the World War would have been posi- 
poned five to ten years, or perhaps complete defeat would have 
resulted for the Allies. When victory is finally won and free- 
dom is restored to the world, let us not forget the important part 
which civilian aviation played in the conflict. 

In the development and progress of civilian aviation Ne- 
braska has had a very definite part. In 1919 Ray Page took over 
from one of Lincoln’s banks a large supply of surplus war avia- 
tion equipment and started to manufacture airplanes. His man- 
ufacturing operations were in a building at 24th and O Streets, 
a portion of which was occupied by a mechanics school which 
later took the name of the Lincoln Aeronautical Institute. The 
airplane factory conducted by Mr. Page for several years was the 
center of aviation for Nebraska and the Middle West. Several 
hundred airplanes were built, including the Lincoln Standard, the 
During the summers, Mr. 


Lincoln Page and the Lincoln PT 
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Page conducted a flying school, drawing students from far and 
near. In 1922 Charles Lindbergh came to Lincoln and learned to 
fly from this field. Mr. Page employed numerous pilots for 
ferrying away airplanes which were built, and also for barnstorm- 
ing operations. This barnstorming developed what was known as 
Page’s Aerial Pageant, which operated throughout the entire 
Central West. 

In 1920 the Mechanics School, located in the same building, 
started teaching airplane mechanics. Sometime in the twenties 
Mr. Page disposed of his flying school to the writer of this arti- 
cle, who at that time was president and manager of the Mechanics 
School. The school was incorporated under the name of the Lin- 
coin Flying School, and was closely affiliated with the Mechanics 
School. These two, operating together, were under the supervi- 
sion and approval of the Aeronautics Branch of the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, later known as the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and now the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

In 1939 the alumni of this school numbered a little over ten 
thousand men. These students had come to Lincoln for train- 
ing from all parts of the world. They represented every state in 
the Union and twenty-five foreign countries. These graduates 
found opportunities for their skill wherever aviation was known. 
Many became key men in places of responsibility with airlines and 
airplane factories. Others were instructors in aviation schools. 

When it seemed apparent that World War II was going to 
involve the United States, the army officers who were responsible 
for operating the Army Air Corps saw with clear understanding 
the important part this arm of our national defense was to take 
if the war should indeed become a world conflict. The Army was 
caught with but a bare skeleton of an air force. They had only 
one school giving primary and basic flight training, one school 
giving advanced flight training, and one school giving mechanics 
training. 

A conference was called between the Generals of the Air 
Corps and the Director of the Civil Aeronautics Authority in 
Washington. This conference resulted in a revolutionary de- 


parture from any practice heretofore considered by the Air Corps 
for building up a reserve of pilots and mechanics. It was de- 
cided to make a proposal to certain civilian flying schools and 
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mechanics schools approved by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration — schools which, upon inspection, would be considered 
capable of taking on this important responsibility. After a survey 
and inspection of civilian schools by army officials, nine civilian 
flying schools were selected to give primary training to Army 
Cadets under the supervision of the Air Forces Flight Training 
Command, and of fourteen civilian mechanics schools to give 
technical training to soldiers under the supervision of the Air 
Forces Technical Training Command. The Lincoln Flying School 
was one of the nine flight schools selected, and the Lincoln 
Aeronautical Institute was one of the fourteen mechanics schools 
selected. The training of Army Cadets was started in July, 
1939, and the training of Army Mechanics started a few months 
thereafter. Under these arrangements many thousands of army 
pilots and mechanics were trained and ready to go to the battle- 
front before the Army was able to set up its own facilities for so 
extensive a training program. The work done by the two schools 
in Lincoln has been recognized by the Commanding General with 
appropriate assurance of appreciation of the contribution which 
these schools have made to the war effort. 

Time permits me to mention only a few names of Nebraska 
men who have made valuable contributions to aviation history. 

Welch Pogue, a graduate of Nebraska State University and 
married to a Nebraska girl, Mary Ellen Edgerton, has distin- 
guished himself and brought honors to his Alma Mater. Now 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board which has regulatory 
authority over all civil aviation in this country, he holds the 
reins over this most important federal body at a time when great 
questions of policy, both national and international, are being de- 
cided. He holds the confidence of leading men in aviation as 
well as of our government officials, including the President. 

Gould Dietz of Omaha, one of Nebraska’s first aviation sup- 
porters, in 1922 assisted in founding the National Aeronautics 
Association, the largest organized group of aviation people in 
this nation. This association, started in Nebraska, now has 
chapters in principal cities in every state, with many thousands 
of members. 

In 1935 Max Kier of Lincoln, with Harry Sidles (now of 
Omaha) and several other interested persons, sponsored a legis- 
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lative bill which created the Nebraska Aeronautics Commission. 
Mr. Kier at the present time is chairman of the commission, and 
with his associates has worked untiringly for the development 
of aviation in Nebraska. An aviation gasoline tax supports the 
work of this commission. When the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration was ready to set up a large number of flight training 
centers for the Civil Pilots Training Program and the War 
Training Service, temporary airports and landing fields were 
established with help from the State Aeronautics Commission. 
Twenty-eight such schools were operated in Nebraska under the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, where thousands of pilots were 
trained. These trainees either became flight instructors or found 
a place in the nation’s Armed Forces. 

The University of Nebraska, Wesleyan University, Doane 
College, Hastings College, Omaha University, Peru State Teach- 
ers College, Wayne College, Chadron State College, and Creigh- 
ton University all conducted courses in ground and academic 
subjects and were co-ordinators in the Civil Pilot Training Pro- 
gram. 

When we think of the thousands who have entered the Army 
Air Service from Nebraska, the names of three Nebraska boys 
come vividly to mind. They were with General Doolittle when 
Tokyo was raided. I speak of Lieutenant Dick Joyce, Sergeant 
David Thatcher, and Corporal Don FitzMaurice. These names 
will live in history with Leonidas of Thermopyle, David Crockett 
of the Alamo, and General McArthur of the Philippines. 

The United Airlines was the first to cross the State of Ne- 
braska. It has successfully operated an airline through the state 
since 1928. 

The Mid-Continent Airlines (a north-and-south line) touches 
the state at Omaha. 

The war has taught us how things can be done in a hurry. 
Nebraska has seen more of aviation in the last three years than 
it had seen in thirty preceding years. 

General Early E. W. Duncan, Commanding General of the 
Lincoln Air Base, with his staff of capable officers, has taught 
us all valuable lessons in organization on a large scale. An air 
base with a population equivalent to a city of 20,000 people grew 
up near Lincoln in only a few months’ time. 
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The Nebraska-Martin Bomber Plant is another example ot 
how fast and how well the Army directs its work. While no 
official estimates are available, it is believed that these two de- 
velopments in Nebraska represent an investment in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000,000. 

Aside from these, ten other Nebraska communities have 
Army airports or landing bases. It is estimated that these must 
have cost in the neighborhood of another $50,000,000. The 
United States Government is spending this year the staggering 
sum of $20,100,000,000 on aviation, which is more than five 
times the amount spent on automobile production at its peak. 
The 1944 production of aircraft in the United States will top this 
year’s production by fifty-five per cent. 

Now let us consider the opportunities offered Nebraska to 
become an aviation center. 

If the skies of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of India and of 
the South Seas are today frequented by thousands of military 
airplanes, these and other skies tomorrow will be crossed by al- 
most countless air routes, frequented by giant passenger and 
cargo planes engaged in a world commerce surpassing any trans- 
portation ever dreamed of. Many trade routes from North 
America to Europe and Asia will be over the North Pole. Ne- 
braska is on the great trade circle which will carry a high per- 
centage of commerce both East and West. 

Please remember that air transportation is freed from many 
of the barriers common to earth-bound transportation. No stop- 
ping to change cargoes at points where sea meets land. No river 
bridges or mountain tunnels are required. It is earnestly hoped 
that international agreements will make stops at international 
boundaries unnecessary. 

With the convenience of swift transportation, the Nebraska 
matron will be able to shop by mail in the markets of London or 
Paris, sending her order on Monday in time to have the garment 
delivered for her to wear to a party on Friday evening of the 
same week. Nebraska is most favorably located for commerce 
with China as well as with all of South America. 

We can hope that Nebraska will become an aviation ship- 
ping center only in proportion to the amount of goods we are able 
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to produce and ship, added to the amount of goods we are able 
to ship into the state for home consumption. 

In order that Nebraska may take its rightful place as an avia- 
tion center we should, immediately following the present war, 
take advantage of the buildings erected for war plants and con- 
vert them into large manufacturing plants. 

In Nebraska we should have at least one airport for every 
town or city with a population of a thousand or more. In the 
future the city without an airport will be an isolated community ; 
with an airport, that city will be connected with every city in the 
nation and with every important country in the world. 

A network of small branch lines will carry air mail and air 
travel facilities to every county-seat town in the nation. Nebraska 
communities that plan their airport facilities today and build 
them immediately following the war will, it is believed, be able to 
have at least two air scheduled stops for mail and passenger 
service daily. This system of branch airlines will not only con- 
nect with larger trunk lines for distant travel, but will enable 
those living in the smaller cities to visit the larger centers and re- 
turn home the same day with very little time lost in travel. This 
acceleration of passenger travel will place the small Nebraska 
communities in close proximity to the large centers and work for 
a more even distribution of our population. 

In the shifting of world trade which is bound to come, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that Nebraska’s larger air bases will 
become important ports of entry for international trade. Large 
cross-continent cargo planes will utilize these airports as fueling 
stations, and many of the cross-continent passenger planes can 
conveniently select Nebraska as a regular scheduled stop. It 
might be well for Nebraskans to keep in mind a slogan which 
has recently been used, “Remember that no matter where you 
live, you are no more than sixty hours from any other place in the 


world.” 











Manpower and Womanpower for 


National Defense 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL Guy N. HENNINGER, LINCOLN 


~ This is the second time the annual session of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society has been convened since the tide of war 
swept across our nation on that fateful December day of 1941. 
Time has neutralized to a considerable degree the shock of Pearl 
Harbor and we now find ourselves trudging ahead through days 
of wartime living. Sometimes I wonder if we are not coming 
dangerously close to accepting such things as manpower short- 
ages, food rationing, transportation curtailments and bond cam- 
paigns as inevitable hallmarks of American living. I wonder if 
we are not becoming prone to accept these things passively as 
something to be tolerated and even shunned as taboo subjects, 
fit only for those in high command who are paid to deal with such 
complexities. 

Acceptance of such a philosophy would be something new 
for this nation, and certainly for this state whose very heritage is 
characterized by a determination to meet and conquer obstacles, 
to struggle upward along the path to better things and better 
living. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, if I make a personal refer- 
ence to a member of my own family. In 1872 my grandmother 
came west from Pennsylvania to join her husband, who had come 
to Nebraska the previous year with the vanguard of the Gibbon 
party. For her, as for other members of that colony, a new 
life was beginning, a life marked by unreckoned privations and 
challenges. This woman, young, accustomed to the normal con- 
veniences a settled community afforded in those years, found 
herself confronted daily with emergency situations. There was a 
home to be built— a home that not only had to be raised physi- 
cally from the prairie grass, but one dependent upon her for 
all the loving touches needed to distinguish it from a house. 
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This young woman became the mother of six children. The 
necessity of providing these children with food and clothing was 
in itself a great task. There was more to meeting it than shop- 
ping at a grocery or clothing store. The harvests of the fields 
and the productions of the herds had to be home-processed for 
the table ; the clothes had to be hand-sewn. Many were the family 
garments that took form before her deft needle by the light of a 
stub candle. 

The experience and performance of this grandmother of 
mine were no different from those of hundreds of other Nebraska 
women who came West to help make a new and better life. 1 
think it is important that we note now the attitude of these 
women. Let us suppose that they had been willing to passively 
accept the hardships of their new life; that they had been willing 
to keep their eyes blind and their ears deaf to the challenges of 
the frontier community; that they had been willing to submit to 
the conclusion that a new territory could not be expected ever 
to offer the convenience or abundance of their former life. To say 
the least, such an attitude would have hampered the development 
of this state and it might actually have prevented its successful 
settlement. But these women held no such selfish philosophy. 
They recognized the hardships and privations of the frontier as 
those of an emergency period. They were willing to do every- 
thing they could to bring the emergency period to an end. to 
hasten the day when the hardships and the inconveniences would 
disappear. 

The challenge we face today is somewhat analogous to that 
presented during the Nebraska homestead period. In the Home- 
stead Era, the longevity of the critical period was dependent at 
least in part upon the effort and action of individuals. Today, 
the duration of the war is dependent at least in part upon the ef- 
fort and action of individuals. Frankly, I question whether we 
are meeting our challenge as squarely as our forebears met theirs. 
We know our present situation is critical, and we want our na- 
tion to bend every effort to speed victory; but even during this 
critical emergency we, as individuals, do not want to be prodded 
too far from the comforts of convenience. 

Each day our newspapers and radios bring to our attention 
ways in which people on the so-called “home front” can be of 
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service. For one thing, there are almost frantic appeals for labor. 
Some of those who hear the appeals are like the characters in 
the child’s story of the Little Red Hen — they are very eager to 
share the benefits of victory and peace, but they want the other 
fellow to do the work. And this philosophy which places such 
a high premium upon convenience is not peculiar to any particu- 
lar class: it is present in management and labor alike. 

Let us consider a specific case. 

One of our great problems in obtaining manpower to meet 
the needs of the armed forces is the removal from important in- 
dustry of men qualified for military service. Wartime assembly 
plants sprang up quickly and immediately drew to themselves 
thousands of young men —alert, ambitious, smart young men. 
When these young men were needed for the armed forces, the 
managemnt of assmbly plants promptly declared: “You can’t take 
these men or you will choke off our vital contribution to the war.” 
This contention is valid to a certain degree, but impartial in- 
dustrial experts insist that most assembly plants can operate ef- 
ficiently with seventy per cent womanpower. Yielding reluc- 
tantly to the pressure of the need for men in the armed forces, 
some eastern assembly plants are now producing very effectively 
with half of their employees women. 

In our own state, I am sorry to report, the number of women 
in our largest wartime assembly plant is only twenty-five per 
cent of the total. 

Why isn’t it higher? Before we reach any erroneous con- 
clusions about the shortcomings of management, let us consider 
our women. Many of them have forsaken the comforts of con- 
venience to meet the challenge of war, but far more of them have 
not. 

Estimates from the War Manpower Commission indicate 
that there are only about thirty thousand Nebraska women ac- 
tively engaged in what can be considered war industry, or in- 
dustry directly connected with the war effort — and that includes 
agriculture and the processing of agricultural products. For 
évery one of these thirty thousand women, there are more than 
three Nebraska men in the armed forces. 

I fully realize, of course, that there is no Selective Service 
to place women in war production work, and that it is not sur- 
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prising therefore to find three times as many men in the armed 
forces as we have women in war production. This ratio merely 
shows that we are not making the best use of our womanpower: 
it in no way reflects upon the patriotism of our fine womenfolk. 

If the needs of the armed forces for manpower continue as 
it appears that they will, there is not the slightest doubt but that 
thousands of Nebraska women who are now either working in 
jobs unrelated to the war effort, or who are not working at all, 
must step forward to fill important places in agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. 

I know that I am treading upon precarious ground when I so 
much as hint that Nebraska women are not doing all they might 
do to meet today’s challenge. You see, I have lived long enough 
to know what a woman’s wrath can be. In this instance, par- 
ticularly, | hope that when it is aroused it will be directed at the 
enemy and not at the State Director of Selective Service. 

But seriously, this question of manpower is a cold-blooded 
proposition. To solve it, we will need all the understanding, all 
the cooperation, and all the willingness to face inconvenience at 
our command. We need a rebirth of the determination that gen- 
erated the settlement of this prairie soil, a determination and 
courage like that which carved a great state from a wilderness 
of unbroken sod. 











FATHER 


Faso 





Fear Gop, and thou shalt not need to shrink from the terrors 
of men. 

What harm can the words or injuries of any man do thee? 
He hurteth himself rather than thee, nor shall he be able to 
avoid the judgment of God, whosoever he be. 

Do thou have God before thine eyes, . . . and if for the 
present thou seem to be worsted and to suffer shame undeservedly, 
do not therefore repine, neither do thou by impatience lessen thy 


crown. 

But rather lift up thine eyes to me in heaven, who am able to 
deliver thee from all shame and wrong, and to render to every 
man according to his works. 


— Thomas a Kempis, in 
“Of the Imitation of Christ.” 














Italy In A Free World 


Rev. J. J. Faso, OMAHA 


Those who know the history of Italy for the past quarter 
of a century realize that Fascism was the result of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Italy in the first World War fought side by side 
with the United States, England and France. The Italian Army 
fought, and fought well, against a larger, a stronger, a better 
equipped and better trained army, the Army of the Austrian 
Empire. 

The Italian Army destroyed for once and for all Austria and 
its army. While Italy’s allies were still fighting a strong Ger- 
many on French soil, Austria signed the Armistice dictated by 
Italy, forcing with such act the capitulation of Germany. After 
the war came Versailles, and there England and France divided 
between themselves the spoils of war. 

Italy did not get any reward for having fought four years 
of war and for having helped to win the war. Six hundred thou- 
sand Italian soldiers did not die in that war to make England and 
France richer. A million Italian soldiers were not wounded 
for that same purpose. After that unjust peace Mussolini, the 
opportunist, found the ground prepared for his reactionary 
regime in a country tired, disorganized, discouraged, with no faith 
in their leaders and in their future, under strong Communist 
propaganda encouraged and supported by Russia. 

The march on Rome came. Mussolini promised order, and 
there was perfect order in a few days; he promised work, and 
there was plenty of work; he promised to put an end to strikes 
and troubles between capital and labor which had paralyzed for 
vears the Italian industries, and after October, 1922, there were 
no more strikes. Mussolini kept his word. The Italian people 
wanted order and work and they got what they wanted. They 
followed that man and they acclaimed him as the savior of their 
fatherland. 

But history repeats itself. The Roman Emperors, Napoleon, 
the Kaiser! Power and more power, and the downfall. It is a 
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paradox that man learns so little from the mistakes made by 
other men or by former generations. 

The downfall of Mussolini began when, at the height of his 
power, he commanded for himself and his country the respect 
and admiration of the entire world. Then came Ethiopia, and 
Spain, and the military alliance with Germany, and Albania, and 
the declaration of war against the Allies. And Mussolini dreamed 
of a new Roman Empire built on the ruins of Italy’s former 
Allies, England and France. 

When the hour of awakening came, the Italian people found 
themselves ruled by an iron hand; they found their press, their 
radio, their civil and political life, and their army controlled by 
the iron hand of Mussolini. They found everything under the 
thumb of a super-organization which centered in the Fascist 
militia with its many ramifications. When they looked around 
for someone to deliver them from this unscrupulous dictator, 
they found their former leaders in concentration camps or dead, 
and worst of all they found their beautiful land engulfed in one 
war after another. 

It was too late. The Italians paid a terrible price for the 
little they received from the Fascist regime. I said that Italy 
wanted order and work; now, I must add, Italy wanted peace — 
not war. 

The Italian colonies, Pantelleria and Sicily, were conquered 
by the Allies. On July 25, 1943, Vittorio Emanuele, the beloved 
king of Italy, deposed Mussolini. Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the 
most respected soldier in Italy, was elected Premier. At last, the 
man who brought so much sorrow upon Italy was out of the 
picture and his regime was destroyed. 

On September 3, 1943, Allied troops landed on the toe of the 
Italian boot. On September 8th came the glad news that Italy 
had surrendered unconditionally. General Eisenhower granted 
Italy a military armistice. Italy was out of the war —at least, 
that was what we all thought. That was a glorious news and a 
glorious day for the Italian people. On that same day the guns 
of the Italian Army were turned against its true enemy, Germany. 
The English and American forces were welcomed as friends, 
brothers, liberators. 

Why were the Italian people so happy? 
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Were they afraid to fight? 

Were they tired of fighting ? 

I think it is only just that something be said to counteract 
the prevailing unjust and rather contemptuous treatment of the 
Italians. It seems to me that they have shown their good will 
and common sense by refusing to fight for a cause which they 
do not accept and which was forced upon them. I think they 
have shown the best kind of patriotism in refusing to follow 
leaders who pointed the way to their destruction and annihilation. 

Moreover, the Italian-Americans have made a fine record in 
the American Army. They are as good soldiers as may be found 
in any nation. They have given their share of boys to all of 
the fighting forces and have shown no lack of courage in the 
American effort. The way the Italian Army fought in this war 
was the best answer they could have given to Mussolini, his 
methods, his policy, his philosophy. They were not afraid to 
fight. The first World War and Vittorio Veneto tell a different 
story of the Italian soldiers. 

Were they tired of fighting? Of course not! They never 
did any fighting in this war because they did not care to fight and 
die for Hitler and his followers. They knew their fatherland had 
been sold out to the Germans, and their victory would have been 
their worst defeat. They knew Italy had nothing to gain from 
a German victory; they knew that would have meant eternal 
servitude for their fatherland. 

From the moment Mussolini declared war against the United 
States of America I knew the Italian Army would not fight. It 
is an absurdity for the Italian soldier to fight the American sol- 
dier. Italy has always regarded the Americans as her best friends. 
The Italians did not hate the Americans; as a matter of fact, 
they did not hate anyone. All their ill feeling was toward their 
leaders who had imposed upon them such a cruel and unjust war. 

Only a few days ago I was reading that the Allied Military 
Government is functioning well in Pantelleria and Sicily, and that 
the Italians of those two islands are cooperating one hundred per 
cent with the military authorities. The article stated: “The 
Italians are getting a fair break.” The Allies will get the same 
response in other Italian Provinces if they treat these unfortu- 
nate people reasonably, and we know the Americans are the fair- 


est people in the world. 
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There is no doubt that the Americans will be most successful 
in their work of rehabilitation among the Italian people. One 
thing the Allies should keep in mind is that they are dealing with 
the most civilized, sensitive, cultured, and intellectual people of 
Europe, whose ancestors at one time civilized the whole of 
Europe. If, on the other hand, the Allies go to Italy with the 
presumption of teaching or civilizing the Italians, they will soon 
find out that they have the wrong object in their hands. 

In my estimation the Allies should go to Italy as friends, 
willing and ready to help the Italians rehabilitate themselves — 
and not as teachers. The Allies should afford them the opportu- 
nity to go back to their old form of democratic government and 
free enterprise. It has been an anomaly to think of Italy as any- 
thing else but a democratic country except in the past twenty years. 
Since it was organized as one nation, from the time of Garibaldi, 
Cavour and Crispi until the time of Orlando, Italy was a democ- 
racy under the dynasty of the House of Savoy. 

During that long period of time and for centuries before, no 
other nation has given so much to mankind in the form of paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, prose and music, as has Italy. Italy, and 
Italy alone, gave birth to Dante Alighieri and Columbus; Italy, 
and Italy only, gave birth to Giotto and Raphael, to Michaelangelo 
and Verdi, to Marconi and Mascagni; and this is to allude to only 
a few of the great figures produced by a free and democratic 
Italy. Only a great nation which enjoys a complete freedom cai: 
produce such great men. 

In the years to come, I think, we will find that the Italian 
contribution to the world will take again a specific Italian form, 
and that the Italians will express again that innate love of beauty 
and sanity which they have always expressed in the art and sci- 
ence of their imperishable history 

Italy cannot die. A nation which has generously given so 
much to the world in the past centuries will, in this moment of 
defeat and tragedy, be repaid, I am sure, with a greater gener- 


osity. 

As the prodigal son of the Gospel was forgiven because he 
repented, Italy will be forgiven her sins and will regain her 
high and respectable place in the Society of Nations. I am sure 
the peace which Italy will be offered will afford her a new era 
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of reconstruction and of glory. I believe that only such a pros- 
pect can preserve Italy and Europe from utter collapse and 
anarchy. 

Italy, with the understanding help of the United States, will 
find its way out of the present chaos and will find again its place 
in a democratic, free world. 





IN THIS and the succeeding issue we hope to publish, in substance, all 
addresses delivered at the 66th Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society convened October 2, 1943; as well as those given be- 
fore the roth Annual Meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of Ne- 
braska held on the same date. Some of these talks were extemporaneous. 
Knowing that the members not present would be interested in these equally 
with the rest, we requested the speakers to furnish manuscript outlining 
the thoughts orally expressed. These were promised but have not yet 
been received. Therefore it is necessary, at this point, to break the pro- 
gram-continuity which we preferred to follow. 

These addresses constitute a significant chapter in Nebraska history, 
revealing as they do trends of the thought of Nebraska citizens in war- 
time. — Editor. 





“The world’s memory must be kept alive or we shall 
never see an end of its old mistakes.” 





War Work with a Future 


MARGARET STRAWSER, LINCOLN 


I doubt if there is one of you in my audience today who has 
not heard the song, “Rose of No Man’s Land.” You know it 
goes something like this: 


There’s a rose that grows in No Man’s Land, 
And it’s wonderful to see. 
Though it’s sprayed with tears, it will live for years 
In my garden of memory. 
It’s a big red rose; a soldier knows 
It’s the work of the Master’s hand. 
‘Mid the war’s great curse stands the Red Cross nurse — 
She’s the Rose of No Man’s Land. 


You've probably heard, too, the song my generation added: 
“Rose Ann of Charing Cross.” Both of these are dedicated by 
a nation at war to a great profession; and that profession — 
nursing — is the object of my speaking. 

I think nursing is of vital importance to the war. 

Recently our Government cited nineteen nurses for bravery 
in performing their duty under fire at Pearl Harbor. 

There were thirteen American nurses aboard the U. S. S. 
Solace which left New York Harbor in September of Forty-One. 
The ship was docked at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and 
was at once transformed into a hospital ship of five hundred beds. 
The girls were ready to care for the wounded when they were 
brought aboard. From there the ship went to Guadalcanal, where 
for four months it moved wounded soldiers to safer areas. With 
the exception of one girl, these nurses served constantly from 
September 1941 to December 1942. 

And now I am going to do something which I rather dis- 
like doing. I am taking advantage of this platform to advertise 
— but I feel justified in doing so. If you are interested in nurs- 
ing or in the viewpoint of the nurses of today toward the war, 
you must see the motion picture “So Proudly We Hail.” For 
the technical advisor on this picture is Lieutenant Eunice Hatchett, 
one of those Immortal Nineteen who were cited for bravery; one 
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who was rescued from Guadalcanal the day before the Japanese 
took over. And she vouches for the authenticity of every incident 
pertaining to the nurses—even to the nightgown worn by 
Paulette Goddard as evening dress; the only difference being that 
the original was pink whereas Paulette wore black. 

Despite the fact that there are Army and Navy nurses serv- 
ing in 537 hospitals in the United States and 35 hospitals out- 
side this country; despite the fact that on January 1, 1943, there 
were over 300,000 trained nurses in the United States, the Gov- 
ernment announced at that time that it would be necessary for 
65,000 more nurses to enter training during the year. To help 
meet this demand, various plans are being made, and one of the 
most interesting of these is the United States Cadet Nursing 
Plan. Two of our Nebraska hospitals are benefiting from that 
plan: St. Elizabeth’s here in Lincoln, and one in Omaha. Var- 
ious Civic organizations in Nebraska are also contributing. The 
American Legion Auxiliary of Nebraska gave six scholarships of 
$200 each and aided in several loans. The Nebraska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs also gave scholarships and loans; and other 
organizations whose names are unknown to me have responded 
to the call. 

The Government also asked that 36,000 graduate nurses go 
into national service during the year. This allotment is being 
met by state quotas. Nebraska’s quota happens to be sixteen per 
month. Nebraska is divided into two districts. Lincoln serves 
the southern area and Omaha is headquarters for the northern 
section of the state. The Lincoln district is to send six nurses 
per month. So far this quota has been met, and there are over 
115 nurses now serving from this part of the state. 

The question that may logically come to your mind is this: 
Won't there be too many nurses after the war? 

To that I would say, briefly and to the point, No! I believe 
this is true for four reasons: 


1. New developments in various fields, such as orthopedics and the 
sulfa drugs. 


2. The greatly enlarged field of public-health nursing, both at home 
and abroad. 


3. The need of replacing depleted hospital staffs, also the Red 
Cross nurses’ aides — who have been doing wonderful work. 
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4. Caring for many thousands of veterans who will return wounded 
after the war. 


It can truthfully be said that nursing, as “War Work with 


, 


a Future,” can not be surpassed. 

And now, lest we tend to minimize the work of nurses serv- 
ing all over the world, I’d like to close with the words of those 
who can tell you of the importance of nurses far better than I. 
Let Sergeant Frank Day of the United States Army, who was 
wounded in North Africa, speak to you: 


You'll never find her on parade 
Like Wacs and Waves and such; 
She’s much too busy working 

To keep away Death’s touch. 


I'll not forget her tender skill 
From Private Joe to Captain Bill. 


My thanks to you! I wish folks knew 

The hell you’ve seen and waded through. 
I'd like to tell the universe! 

God bless you—keep you—Army Nurse! 


And, last of all, this paragraph from Lieutenant Moore of 
the United States Marines, twice decorated for bravery in the 
South Pacific : 


Picture your son or brother or sweetheart, alone and far from 
home. His worst fears are realized when he feels a sharp pain ia leg 
or arm or head. Lying there alone, he’s sure he’s going to die. He is 
jostled to consciousness by the jar of an ambulance on the rough road. 
He awakens at night in a dugout, shells bursting on the outside, once 
strong friends moaning around him on the inside. 

Finally — finally, he finds himself in a hospital. I wish you could 
see the look on the face of your son, or brother, or sweetheart, as he 
sees a nurse come into the ward. It isn’t a smile — it’s more than that. 
The soft healing in the air as he sees an American nurse, an Ameri- 
can girl, for the first time in perhaps a year, is stronger than the best 
medicine that medical science can offer. 

That’s why we say: “Send us nurses. American nurses! And 
send us more nurses!!” 

















Red Cross Home Service 


Mrs. ALLEYNE R. ELper, LINCOLN 


As our men serve all over the world in these war times, the 
paramount thought in their minds is of home and country. “How 
good is life there!” How glad I'll be to get back!” 

Our country is made up of states and a state is made up of 
counties. In every county of every state you will find a Home 
Service representative of the American Red Cross, and it is my 
privilege to direct that work for Lancaster County. We think 
and plan in terms of the man in service. Whether his problem is 
personal or involves his family, it is considered according to the 
specific individual need. And this service is classified along four 
lines: 

1. Communication and Information. Here we keep the serv- 
ice man in touch with his family, and vice versa. We also assist 
with information, regulations and legislation of interest to both. 
Requirements for obtaining benefits of the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents’ Allowance Act, and the State Program for Maternal- 
Child Care, account for the bulk of our inquiries this last year. 

2. Reports to military and naval authorities on home condi- 
tions enable them to make just decisions on questions of discharge, 
clemency, and furlough. In these reports we try to do what is 
best for the men and for the authorities without prejudice in 
either direction. One day, for example, we were asked to veri- 
fy the statement that Johnny’s grandmother had died and his 
mother was very anxious that he attend the funeral. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that the death had occurred three years before. To 
the mother we gave a simple explanation for our call; to the camp 
we wired: “Funeral over — Johnny not needed now.” 

3. Assistance in presenting claims for insurance, compensa- 
tion, and other benefits. 

4. Family Service. When these young men leave home the 
income stops, and often the savings are not sufficient to carry the 
family through until receipt of the government allowance. To 
meet that emergency, Home Service furnishes money for a 
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month’s rent, food, coal, or any other immediate need. Some- 
times this is a loan, sometimes a grant, according to the circum- 
stances. In like manner we do all that can be done to solve other 
domestic problems. A man in Africa who is worried about his 
family does not make a good soldier. 

That is our job in wartime — to see that the families of our 
men who are serving their country in far-away lands are not in 
need. Then, when the dreams of reunion become realities, each 
family is ready to welcome its soldier home. We want our Ne- 
braska boys to sing from the heart that well known song: “This 
is Worth Fighting For.” 





The Society I represent is the oldest sister in the American family of 
historical societies. With us, more than five generations of men had 
mingled with the dust before it occurred to our ancestors to make any 
provision for collecting and protecting the records of the race. What a 
vista of irretrievable loss is opened by that simple statement! How dif- 
ferent would it have been for us,—what then neglected but now in- 
valuable treasures would have been saved and handed down,—had John 
Winthrop and others like him formed themselves in 1640 into such an 
organization as Lyman C. Draper here gathered about him in 1854. . . . 

When I stood here last, your Society consisted practically of one 
earnest man, and a small miscellaneous collection of books and material 
for which he was sedulously seeking a home. . . . For your Moses, there 
were no Pisgah heights upon which the morning light was to break on 
his face as he viewed the promised land 


— Charles Francis Adams, LL. D. 
President Massachusetts Historical Society 
at Dedication Exercises, Madison, 1900 

























The Spanish - American War 


Coronet F. D. Eacer 


In its objects and purposes the Spanish-American war was 
different from any other war recorded in history. It stands as 
one of the most altruistic of all great national undertakings. 
There was not the slightest selfish interest of the people of the 
United States to be served as a result of the war. There was no 
need for the war as a matter of national defense. There was no 
desire for territorial conquest, or expansion of any kind. In 
other words, there were none of the usual causes for war. 

For many years the American people had been shocked and 
angered at the cruelties being practiced by the Spanish kingdom 
against the people of Cuba. The inhuman and brutal practices 
of the Spanish governor-general, Weyler the butcher, in his 
treatment of the Cuban people so enraged the people of the United 
States that they almost unanimously demanded that something 
be done to stop the ruthless murder of the natives of that island. 
The State Department of our government had protested to the 
government of Spain to no avail. The brutal practices con- 
tinued. 

The public became insistent that the government take the 
steps necessary to stop the barbarous cruelties— war if neces- 
sary. President McKinley was opposed to war because our 
country was not prepared. But his opposition had little weight. 
The people demanded action — action immediately. 

In response to that demand, Congress in April, 1898, de- 
clared war against the Kingdom of Spain and called for volun- 
teers. The popularity of the decision is shown by the fact that 
five times as many men volunteered as were called for or needed. 

Thus began the war that was destined to place the United 
States among the great and powerful nations of the world. The 
short time and decisive manner in which the war was won was 
a revelation. It demonstrated the tremendous latent power and 
resources of this country. It convinced all rulers that this coun- 
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try must be reckoned with in the future in any and all interna- 
tional affairs, both commercial and military. We had grown to 
manhood, and henceforth would take our place in the councils 
of the great nations of the earth. That we have done. 

Thus, through a war to make men. free—to liberate a 
people, many of whom were of a different race and color, dif- 
ferent in language, and with no interests in common except the 
right to live in peace, this country demonstrated its loyalty and 
fidelity to the principles set forth by the founding fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

They sought no profit or financial gain, and did not receive 
any. They took heavy losses in lives and money, paid it all, and 
charged it to the betterment of mankind and to the propagation 
of the doctrine that “all men are created equal,” with an in- 
herent right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It 
was an epoch-making war. It taught all ruling classes that the 
doctrine of human liberty had become a part of the unwritten 
law of the civilized world. It demonstrated that that law would 
be enforced by seventy million people, with almost unlimited re- 
sources at their command. It marks one of the most advanced 
steps forward in the evolution of civilization that is recorded in 
history. 

But what of the war itself? In a military way we were 
wholly unprepared for such a struggle. President McKinley 
was right in his protestations that we did not have the equipment 
necessary. Our men were armed with old Springfield rifles twen- 
ty-five years out of date. The equipment was practically the 
same that had been used in the Civil War thirty-five years be- 
fore. Very little improvement had been made in military equip- 
ment during that thirty-five year period. In the Civil War the 
artillery was all muzzle-loading; the rifles were mostly of the 
same type. In the navy, the one great advance in construction 
that was developed in Civil War days was the Monitor — nick- 
named “the Yankee Cheese Box” — that won the battle with the 
Merrimac. 

In the thirty-five years that had passed the size and number 
of battleships had increased. Among them were the Jowa and 
the Oregon. The construction of floating forts of the Monitor 
type had been carried on slowly. Among these were the Monte- 
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rey and Monadnock that, like the battleship Oregon, made the 
long and hazardous trip to the Philippines—a_ record-breaking 
trip at that time. But, on the whole, little progress had been 
made in the construction of military machinery during the thirty- 
five years from the close of the Civil War to the opening of the 
Spanish-American war. 

The isolationists and pacificists had been in control. They 
believed that the broad expanse of oceans on both sides made us 
safe. Many soldiers of the Spanish-American War paid with 
their suffering and with their lives for the folly of that doctrine. 

Since the close of that war, all Spanish-American war 
veterans have been advocates of better preparedness. But their 
pleas went unheeded, and World War I and World War II found 
us woefully unprepared. The result, in both cases, has been a 
much greater cost in dollars and in lives. 

But the present war has brought new problems — problems 
that were unknown and unthinkable in the days of the Civil War 
and the Spanish-American War. The idea of so-called “total war” 
was unknown then. Our soldiers were required to recognize the 
rights of the person, life, and property of the non-combatant 
population. Such things as arson, robbery, and similar offenses 
against the civilian population by the army or its officers or sol- 
diers, except as required for military purposes, were strictly 
prohibited and were punishable by courts martial as severely as 
by civil courts at home. 

Surely, in war, civilization has slid downward. It has gone 
back to the days of the Indian and his scalping-knife, used in- 
discriminately on men, women, and children. Yet the Indians, 
in their long war for freedom and justice against the encroach- 
ment of the whites, were not without justification. 

Formerly, war was waged between armies fighting each 
other. There were rules of war, and the generals were men of 
character who followed them and enforced them. Today there 
are no rules, and of course there is no such thing as “humane 
warfare.” 

When the airplane became a reality there was talk that its 
use in war should be prohibited. But how could it be? Nothing 
came of the suggestion. Nothing could come of it. Instead, all 
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parties bent every energy to its military development, and the 
end is not yet. 

One dastardly weapon remains unused. The chances are 
that in desperation the madmen will resort to it before the 
final surrender. That cowardly and devilish weapon is Poison 
Gas. 

And now, let me digress briefly from the exact text assigned 
to me. I ask this to help prevent a repetition of the mistakes 
that were made at the close of World War I, at the peace table. 
The people of Germany for centuries have waged wars of ag- 
gression and conquest, without mercy, without any consideration 
for right or justice. Like their Kaiser, to them the most sacred 
of contracts—a treaty—has been “only a scrap of paper.” 
Continuously, since the days of Attila the Hun fifteen hundred 
years ago, the German people have sought to confiscate the lands 
and property of their neighbors by the most savage and unprin- 
cipled methods of warfare that their genius could develop. Make 
no mistake on this point: The hundreds of wars waged by Ger- 
many have not been the work of their leaders alone. They have 
had the whole-hearted support and approval of the masses of the 
people. You cannot do business by treaty or contract with such 
a people. They have been tried and found wanting. They can- 
not be trusted. They know only the rule of force. Their motto 
is “Rule or Ruin.” 

Unless checked, this kind of civilization will deteriorate un- 
til the race degenerates to a serfdom lower than that of the Dark 
Ages in history. That is why some of us place first and fore- 
most the establishment of some method of compelling peace at 
the close of this war. The control of that power must be kept 
in the hands of those who believe in right and justice. It must 
be kept in the hands and under the control of the United States 
and England, the most powerful champions of democracy, jus- 
tice, and human liberty. After unconditional surrender is ob- 
tained, we should take the first step immediately (and that with- 
out the advice or consent of any other nation on earth) by taking 
over all military equipment, military supplies and military fac- 
tories of all the defeated and subjugated nations. Then, with 
those resources added to the military strength of the United 
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States and England, proclaim to all the world that there shall be 
no more war, and no more preparation for war. It is the only 


method by which we can achieve “peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 





NEBRASKA AND NEBRASKANS IN War: 


Manuscript of “World War I,” the second address 
in this symposium which was delivered by Robert B. 
Waring, is in the hands of the author and therefore not 
available for this issue. It will be published in the next. 
— Editor. 








Nebraska and Nebraskans In World War II 


Hon. Rospert M. ArMstTrRONG, LINCOLN 


A little more than one hundred years ago a few steamboats 
plied the Missouri River between St. Louis and the land that is 
now Nebraska. They bore as passengers fur trappers, traders, 
Christian missionaries and teachers who were laboring among 
Nebraska Indians. The overland trails from the Missouri River 
westward to the mountains and Pacific Coast were traveled by 
emigrants and freighting wagons each summer. 

During those early years there came out onto the broad plains 
and prairies of Nebraska intrepid pioneers and emigrants who 
sought to escape the crowded and more restrictive communities 
of the east. They were men and women of courage who sought 
not alone adventure but also the opportunity to develop com- 
munities and states in accordance with their principles of free- 
dom and justice. 

There came many other pioneer men and women from the 
countries of the Old World who sought to escape tyranny and op- 
pression and to participate in the development of this land of 
freedom and opportunity — freedom from oppression and fear ; 
opportunity for work and achievement; the right to worship God 
each according to his own conception and in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience; men who sought to establish their 
own local government and their own political, economic and social 
standards; to establish a sound educational system. They were 
men and women who came from different sections of Europe 
with varying backgrounds of custom and tradition, but they met 
on a common ground for a common purpose. They and their 
descendants have worked and striven to maintain these things. 
They have fought to defend them. Many have given their lives. 
Many others have sacrificed their personal fortunes for them. 

Out of all this the State of Nebraska and its people have 
developed. They have passed through periods of adversity and war, 
drouth and depression. The participation and experiences of 
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Nebraska and Nebraskans in other periods of our history and in 
other wars have been presented to you. Today it is my assign- 
ment to present a very brief review of the contributions of the 
state and its people in this present conflict, so tremendous in its 
proportions and so vital to our people and the future generations 
of Nebraska that my feeble words cannot describe the impor- 
tance of this era in our lives. 

This is a universal war, and Nebraskans have met its chal- 
lenge with a universal participation in practically every phase of 
the effort of this nation and its allies to win the war and destroy 
forever the forces of barbarism which threaten the world. Never 
in our history have Nebraska people participated so universally 
in any conflict as they have in this one. 

The Nebraska Advisory Defense Committee was established 
in February, 1941, ten months before Pearl Harbor, by recom- 
mendation of Governor Griswold. You are familiar with the 
organization: Thirteen districts with committees in each one 
which were completed by county and local organization. This 
agency has a volunteer enrollment of nearly 100,000 members. 
In 1942 the Co-ordinator conducted 133 meetings and conferences 
in sixty counties of the state. The main purpose and function of 
the Advisory Defense Committee was to cooperate with national 
and regional civilian defense officers and with all military services 
in the state and region. The program of principal activities 
adopted by the committee was: 

1. Agricultural resources and production 
Civilian protection 
Health, welfare and consumer interest 
Housing, power, and transportation 
Labor relations, supply, and training 

6. Industrial resources and production 

The program has been well organized and perfected. Now 
the committee is turning its attention and efforts toward the 
matter of post-war conditions and post-war development within 
the state. 

THe Propuction oF Foop, Nebraska farmers, ranchers 
and housewives have produced food for our nation, its armed 
forces, and its allies in enormous quantities. Nebraska is one 
of the leading agricultural states. There are approximately 
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128,000 farms and ranches in the state. During 1942 this state 
ranked twelfth in cash farm income with a total of 496 million 
dollars, the highest in over twenty years. Livestock production 
is the state’s leading industry, accounting for seventy-three per 
cent of the cash farm income in 1942, excluding government 
payments. 

Nebraska ranked sixth in the number of cattle on farms 
January 1, 1943, seventh in number of hogs, and first in number 
of sheep on feed. During 1942, one and one-quarter million 
cattle, two and one-half million hogs, and one and one-third 
million sheep were marketed from Nebraska farms. The 1942 
pig crop totaled more than four and one-half million pigs, ranking 
seventh among the States. 

Nebraska also ranks high in crop production. We ranked 
fourth in 1942 in harvested-crop acreage with a total of more than 
nineteen million acres. The farmers of this state produced sixty- 
nine million bushels of winter wheat, second only to Kansas; 
two hundred forty-three million bushels of corn, exceeded only 
by Iowa and Illinois; harvested nearly six million bushels of 
rye to rank third, and placed first in wild hay production by 
harvesting two and one-half million tons. 

Nebraska is not usually considered as a dairy state, yet dur- 
ing 1942 nearly three million pounds of milk were produced, 
which placed the state fourteenth in milk production. A large 
quantity of milk is separated and sold as cream. In 1941, nearly 
sixty-seven million pounds of butterfat were marketed in this 
manner, placing the state fourth in quantity of butterfat marketed 
as cream. The state ranked fourth in creamery butter produc- 
tion with a total of ninety-one million pounds during 1941. Over 
eight million pounds of butter were churned on Nebraska farms 
during 1941. 

Last year the farm women of the state raised thirty-five 
million chickens, ranking sixth, and placed seventh in number of 
turkeys raised. The hens of Nebraska produced over one and 
one-half billion eggs. 

All of this was done by Nebraska farmers under most severe 
shortages of farm labor and with limited farm equipment. 

The federal government has taken 129,000 acres of Ne- 
braska farm land, valued at nearly five million dollars, for war 
plants and military establishments. 
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Satvace. Since Pearl Harbor, Nebraskans have shipped 
out of the state approximately 350,000 tons of iron and steel 
scrap and over one million pounds of tin. Nebraska housewives 
in twelve months have supplied a half-million pounds of waste 
fats, ten per cent of which is converted to explosives and the re- 
mainder of which is used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

War PLants AND Muivitary ESTABLISHMENTS IN NE- 
BRASKA. In connection with the war program there have been 
twenty-three army and navy installations in the state, consisting 
of ordnance plants, airplane manufacturing plants, techincal train- 
ing schools, army air fields, navy shipyards and war prisoner 
camps. 

As a result of these installations, the Department of Roads 
and Irrigation of the state, since the beginning of the war, has 
constructed a total of one hundred twenty-nine miles of roads 
at the request of the war and navy departments, at a cost of more 
than three and one-half million dollars. Of this, sixty-five miles 
are access roads to military and naval establishments; twenty 
miles of new roads because of the closure of existing highways 
by military and naval establishments; and forty-four miles of 
roads to complete the strategic network of highways established 
by the war department as essential to the war effort. 

War Bonps. Since Pearl Harbor the state government has 
adopted the policy of investing all possible available funds in 
United States War Bonds. Your state government has invested, 
as of October 1, 1943, a total of $15, 623,200 in war bonds. Of 
this amount $9, 623,200 represents investments by the Board of 
Educational Lands and Funds for the permanent school fund 
and other trust funds. The State Treasurer has invested $6,000,- 
000 of the general funds of the state in war bonds. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the people of Nebraska have loaned their 
government, by the purchase of war bonds, approximately 
$240,000,000. This does not include the Third War Loan, which 
will amount to $100,000,000 more. In addition, the banks of Ne- 
braska have purchased a comparable amount in bonds, although 
the exact figures are not now available. 

War Revier Acencies. The approximate amount of funds 
raised by all war relief agencies since Pearl Harbor is more than 
$1,500,000. The Red Cross alone in the spring of 1943 raised 
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over $1,000,000. In five city communities, including Lincoln and 
Omaha, $200,000 were contributed. In 1942 the U. S. O. raised 
$152,000. Various committees for Chinese, Greek, Russian, and 
British relief raised approximately $8,000. The United War 
Funds of Nebraska have a goal of $950,000 for the campaign be- 
ginning October 15. 

Our ScHoots AND Universities. The University of Ne- 
braska is devoting most of its facilities and personnel to the train- 
ing of more than two thousand five hundred men in the armed 
forces. 

1. One hundred thirty-eight members of the staff of the 
University are serving in the armed forces or in federal war 
agencies for the duration of the war. 

2. University laboratories and technicians are engaged in 
war research and scientific investigation. 

3. The University R. O. T. C. has in the past supplied 
several thousand trained men who are now serving as officers in 
the armed forces. It now has one hundred forty R. O. T. C. 
men under instruction to complete requirements before being 
sent to Officers’ Candidate School. Most of them are former 
Nebraska students. 

More than two thousand army men are now housed and 
trained on the City campus and the Agricultural College campus. 
These men are members of the Army Air Force or are being 
trained through the Stars, which is the specialized training and 
reassignment school at the Agricultural College campus. 

The University College of Medicine in Omaha has two 
hundred twenty army and sixty-two navy trainees, also fifty 
student nurses in training for the armed forces. The College of 
Dentistry has seventy-seven army and twenty-four navy trainees. 
There are two hundred twenty-five advanced engineers and one 
hundred sixty trainees in foreign area and foreign language train- 
ing. 

All of this program is being handled in addition to main- 
taining the regular courses for civilian schooling. The Teachers 
College at Peru has a large group of navy trainees, as does that 
at Chadron. Wayne State Teachers College has army trainees. 
Both Doane College and Hastings College have naval trainees. 
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All of these colleges are devoting their facilities and staff to the 
training of men for the armed forces. 

The most vital and important force that Nebraska has 
thrown into this war is the manpower of the state. From the 
farms, the factories, the offices and stores, the schools and col- 
leges, 96,245 men have entered the armed forces of this nation. 
Qver seventy-three thousand of these men are in the Army. 
Nearly nineteen thousand of them are serving in the Navy. There 
are tweny-five hundred Marines who call Nebraska their home, 
and 1,648 Nebraska men are serving in the Coast Guard. All 
of them are giving everything they have for their state and their 
country, and they are serving in every part of the world where 
the enemy is to be found and giving a good account of themselves. 
Scarcely a day passes that we do not read in the newspapers of 
the citation of some Nebraska boy for gallantry in action over, 
above, and beyond the call of duty. The casualty lists also appear 
in the papers from day to day, and there is scarcely a community 
in this state that has not sorrowed over news of the death of one 
or more of our Nebraska men. Although the release of casual- 
ties is several weeks behind the actual fact, the last report dis- 
closes that more than six hundred fifty Nebraska men have 
given their lives to protect and preserve the principles of free- 
dom and justice which the pioneer men and women established 
when they came from the countries of the Old World. I fear 
that many more will be sacrificed before our victory is complete. 
The end of the war is not in sight. There must be no let-up or 
let-down until final and complete victory is won. 

This is our war—a war of individual responsibility. We 
must and we will continue and increase our efforts in every line 
of endeavor to back and support our fighting forces until the 
enemy is destroyed. 

War is an ugly and horrible thing, especially this one. Life 
Magazine recently published an editorial accompanied by a pic- 
ture of three American boys who had fallen with their faces in 
the sands of the beach at Buna. I feel that the closing lines of 
that editorial forcefully express the thoughts that are in our 
minds of the ideals for which those boys died and for which all 
our boys are fighting. I quote: 

“America is the symbol of freedom. 
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“It is the symbol, not only here at Buna, and not only at 
Guadalcanal, where the crosses crowd the shore; and not only in 
half-starved Sicily, and not only in trembling Rome: 

“It is the symbol of freedom all over the earth, wherever 
men dream of freedom, or desire it: 

“In the bright green hills of China, and under the old roofs 
of Prague, and in the teeming alleys of Cairo, and along the 
jagged Scandinavian shore. 

“And all over the world, now, there are living fragments of 
this symbol, and all over the world they are being shot down, 
like these fragments. 

“And it is not an easy thing to understand why they are 
there; and why, if freedom is to live, they must be willing to die. 

“But this is because freedom is something more than a set 
of rules, or a set of principles. Freedom is a free man. It is a 
package. But it is God’s package. 

“So when these living units of freedom are extinguished we 
cannot bring them back to life. All we can do is to give mean- 
ing to their death. 

“And this is to say that when freedom falls, as it has here on 
the beach at Buna, it is our task to cause it to rise again: not in 
living units, which we cannot make and to which we cannot give 
life, but in the mighty symbol, America, the beacon for all men, 
which is ours to have, to hold, and to increase.” 
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Fair Nebraska 


Epona Dean BULLOCK 


Tune: “The Old Oaken Bucket” 


How dear to my heart are the fields of Nebraska, 
Her acres of beauty by Providence blest ; 
The fairest of all from Maine to Alaska, 
Her prairies that glow in the light of the West; 
The crests of her hills, decked with bright 

waving grasses; 
The sunflowers that turn with the course of 


the sun; 

The little white schoolhouse, the lads and 
the lasses; 

The cornfields, —they’re dear to my heart, 
every one. 


The blue skies above never arch with more splendor, 
Nor smile with more grace on a child of their love; 
Nor reach out their arms with a welcome more tender, 
To draw back to her every son that would rove. 

The plash of the brook and the rush of the river, 

The murmuring leaves, have their story to tell; 

And all with one chord return thanks to the Giver, 
And mingle their voices His praises to swell. 


So rich is the land with its treasures unnumbered, 
And deep is our love for the fields we have sown; — 
Oh, wake to your duty, ye souls that have 
slumbered, 
That fairest Nebraska may come to her own! 
The blades in the cornfield, the sheaves in 
the meadow, 
Are calling: “Arise, for the harvest is come!” 
But oh, in the years that still lie in 
the shadow, 
Make richer the harvest, and fairer the home! 
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Letter on the Mullen Portrait 


Dear Dr. Sheldon: 


I am writing this in response to your request for my im- 
pressions of the Wolff portrait of Arthur F. Mullen now on ex- 
hibit in the Historical Society rooms. As soon as I learned that 
you had it there I took time to go and see it. 

But it was not an oil painting that I saw. It was my dear 
friend in the full vigor of life who stood before me — flesh and 
blood, soul and mind, and tears came to my eves with a flood of 
memories. There in a blue-black suit he stands in the old famil- 
iar posture, tall and erect; his left hand at watch chain and the 
right in trousers pocket ; his heavy dark hair waving loosely across 
the right temple; mouth in repose; his dark, penetrating, kindly 
eyes that seemed to search one’s inner thoughts looking directly at 
me through rimmed glasses. To this day I am not sure of the color 
of those eyes, for they were always flashing with thought and 
feeling. 

It is not possible for me to write about the portrait without 
writing of the man. There is strength of character in every line 
and feature — rugged virtues of honesty, sincerity, and confi- 
dent self-reliance. And power — driving power from boundless 
energy, deep convictions, determination and iron will. And in- 
telligence — rare intelligence that perceived in a flash, came in- 
stantly to correct conclusions, and remembered everything. And 
there is a subtle something that only a friend may detect, for, as 
in life, it is artfully subdued. It is the innate kindliness of the 
man and his impulse to help unfortunate but deserving peoole. 
This undercurrent in his nature was so strong that he spent him- 
self too freely in rescue work. 

Arthur Mullen was a democrat by nature and by training. 
He was a pioneer of the Holt County sandhills where, as has been 
said, “every homestead quarter-section was inhabited by a fam- 
ily of orators and every schoolhouse was an Irish parliament.” 
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This was the background from which ultimately he dominated a 
national convention in the nomination of a president of the United 
States. By origin he was of the common people as truly as was 
Abraham Lincoln; and, like Lincoln, he never lost the common 
touch. 

As a lawyer, he served the poor as well as those of fortune. 
In our last visit, shortly before his death, he recalled experiences 
in the trial of cases and took the greatest pride in services ren- 
dered to poor but deserving clients. That day, although stricken 
and weak, he led the conversation on law and politics and per- 
sonalities, with flashes of the animation so characteristic of him. 
Carefully he avoided any reference to his health. I sensed his 
purpose and tried to enter into the spirit of it, so that our last 
hours together were not marred by any shadow of sadness. My 
sadness came after we had parted, but it could not subdue the up- 
lift from having witnessed such fortitude and self-control. 

In politics Mullen was a crusading party man, espousing 
always the principles of self-government, tolerance, and liberty 
under the law. These principles were more to him than abstract 
philosophy: they were the essence of life. He fought for them. 
He appealed to his fellow citizens and enlisted them; and he did 
not throw them into battle as raw recruits, but as trained, or- 
ganized, intelligent combatants. He had a genius for organiza- 
tion and strategy, and as a political general had a boldness and 
assurance that inspired confidence. To these qualities of leader- 
ship he added such integrity, sense of justice and appreciation 
that his associates were steadfast always. Through many years 
cf close association, I never heard one man question the truth or 
value of his word. 

He loved truth and abhorred deception and insincerity. He 
had, seemingly, a sixth sense in appraising character. He was di- 
rect and to the issue, and could not endure pretense or evasion. 
Seldom did anyone attempt to deceive him. “They can’t fool 
Arthur !” was not a boast. 

As a friend he was loyal, generous and kind. To him friend- 
ship was not a casual thing but a sacred relationship. He was 
discriminating in adopting friends, but magnetic in holding them. 
Desertions were rare. He once said, “There is a quality in the 
friendship of Western men that is difficult to define.” I have 
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never known another to draw so many close to him. He often re- 
ferred to a man as “a dear friend of mine,” which was an ex- 
pression of deep affection. 

And he was a perfect companion. Not enough has been said 
of this. Some envisage him as brusque and severe. His intensi- 
ty in political contentions gave that impression: it was merely his 
battle armor. When his guard was down and he was in repose 
among friends he was delightfully informal, and his charming 
wit and humor, his stories, anecdotes and mimicry made such 
eccasions memorable. And there was always the personal touch 
— the sincerely solicitous inquiry about each one’s welfare. That 
was the real Arthur Mullen. 

This remarkable man left a strong impress on Nebraska life. 
His services in bringing government closer to the people; in 
improving the management of state institutions; in creating a 
non-partisan judiciary; in defending principles of tolerance and 
the right to teach in any language; and in procuring, through 
federal public works financing, public power for thousands of 
rural homes, have made the State of Nebraska his debtor. Dur- 
ing his last illness he dictated I’estern Democrat, a biographical 
epic of the political history of the state recorded and preserved 
for its citizens. 

The splendid portrait from the brush of Henry L. Wolff 
which you are exhibiting to the public should never be allowed 
to leave Nebraska. It is the work of a gifted artist who seemed 
to see the soul of his subject. It should be given a permanent 
place of honor in the new home of your Society, and funds should 
be raised for its purchase. 


Sincerely yours, 


CLINTON J. CAMPBELL. 






















Gifts to the Society 
September 28, 1942 — September 15, 1943 


A. T. Hill, Director of the Museum, reports the following gifts 
from those interested in preserving their heirlooms and sharing them 
with all who come. 





Miss Sallie L. Furnas, Pasadena, California, contributed a pair 
of brooches containing the photographs of her grandparents, Governor 
and Mrs. Robert W. Furnas. These were made in 1892 and a pair 
given to each of their children. They may be seen in the Furnas Col- 
lection. 


John H. Cassel, New York City: This noted cartoonist, a native 
of Nebraska City, sent five original drawings 16 by 20 inches, framed 
for hanging. The cartoons are representative of Mr. Cassel’s recent 
work, and each deals with some aspect of the war. They are titled 
“America at Work;” “Here’s Something All of Us Can Do;” “Sour 
Grapes;” “We Get Around;” and “A Peace Offering.” Another valued 
gift is a branding iron first used on the “J. C.” ranch owned by John 
Cassel, grandfather of the donor; then it came to his father, Job, and 
thence to him. The branding was done on the hoof; when the hoof 
grew out, the process was repeated. Later the iron furnished an 
identification mark for the artist’s antique furniture. 


Dr, Jesse V. Burbank, Winchester, Illinois: A calf yoke that 
was used by James Burbank, grandfather of donor, and carried with 
him on the long journey from Barnston, Canada, down to Scott County, 
Illinois, where he made a home where the town of Bluffs is now situ- 
ated. This was in 1850, and he made the trip on foot at first, then 
by stagecoach, then by train. 


Joseph Linneman, Lincoln: A letterfold bearing the name of 
Albinus Nance, fourth Governor of Nebraska (1879-1883). He was 
called “The Boy Governor,” being elected when but thirty years of 
age. During his term there was a strong revival of business and rail- 
road building. 


Robert M. Gordon, Lincoln: “Adelene” safety razor made by 
Hodes-Hyman Specialty Company of Fremont, Ohio. This style of 
razor was one of the first models and is similar to the single-edge 
safety razor of today. 


Miss Annettie Lynn, Seward: An interesting collection which 
came to the Society by the terms of Miss Lynn’s will. Among the 
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gifts were a handwoven coverlet, two old Seth Thomas clocks, a Dutch 
oven, a hand reaper and a broadaxe. The coverlet is, perhaps, the 
most outstanding item, and is in almost perfect condition. It shows 
a background of very broad stripes in soft shades of green, blue and 
pale peach, the whole overlaid with an intricate design in white. Made 
in Jefferson County, Iowa, in 1860. 


Mrs. DeeDee Hageman, Healy, Kansas: The gasoline pressure 
lamp which was used to light a country store in Healy about 1908. 
This type of light was quite popular in small towns prior to the intro- 
duction of electric lights. 


Richard Clark and Eugene Wilson, Lincoln: A fine specimen of 
the machete, which is a heavy knife used in Tropical America, the 
West Indies and South Sea Islands for cutting brush and heavy under- 


growth. 


H. M. Wineland, Lincoln: A Winchester rifle, Model 1866—a 
forerunner of the modern Winchester and the first to bear the name. 
It was very popular among the Indians in the 1870s, and a consider- 
able number of them were used in the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 
This rifle is in fine condition, having been cared for in the Wineland 
family for about sixty years. 














Lewis Lintner, Lincoln: A sadiron of the early type with re- 
movable handle. Bears the name of Potts and Dubuque. 














Elza B. Story, Hubbard: Piece of shrapnel from the first shell 
fired during an air raid over Long Beach, California, on February 25, 
1942; time, 2:45 A. M. This is from a five-inch aircraft gun. 













G. A. McMaster, Lincoln: His first safety razor, purchased in 
1908. This was one of the first models, using the same type of handle 
as the old-style straight-edge razor. 











C. A. Beach, Lincoln: 
Civil War. 
R. E. Cole, Omaha: 


A bayonet and scabbard used during the 










Specimens of German money. 






Miss Dorothea Fraas, Lincoln: Fluting iron used to give the ap- 
proved precise finish to starched ruffles. Used by donor’s mother while 
living in Pennsylvania early in the 1890s. 












James W. Warren, Palmer: One of the early types of can openers 
picked. up by donor while plowing in a field near his home, 










Miss Jennie Whitmore, Lincoln: A button collection of about 
four thousand items. Here are buttons of all sorts of colors, sizes and 
substances. Plain buttons, iridescent buttons, big black-and-white but- 
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tons; buttons of a lovely pale rose color; others that are like small 
jewels, and many more. Altogether this is an assortment to delight 
the heart of any button collector. Miss Whitmore also contributed a 
Kentucky squirrel rifle made by W. H. Sowers of Philadelphia; orig- 
inally owned by her grandfather, Jacob Whitmore. In the beginning 
it had a flint-lock; about 1840, however, that was replaced by a cap. 
Jacob brought the rifle with him when he moved from Pennsylvania to 
Ohio in 1828. The spirit of pioneers seems to possess that rifle, as it 
came on with Joseph Knisely Whitmore, son of Jacob, when he brought 
his family of ten children and settled on a farm in Lancaster County. 
It is a very fine old rifle with a stock of curly or tiger maple, still in 
good condition, and entitled to rest in this Museum. Undoubtedly it 
was often in the boyish hands of Howard J. Whitmore, grandson of 
Jacob, who later became a judge well known in Lincoln and the state. 


A. T. Hill, Lincoln: When the Government began calling for 
scrap iron, Mr. Hill realized that many fine pioneer articles would be 
given and so lost to history. He visited several of the junk buyers and 
the scrap-iron piles in town, and was thus able to buy several articles 
of value which he presented to the Society. These include brass kettles, 
iron pots, some very old flat-irons and stands, and the like. Some day 
they will probably have as much educational value and interest as do 
the old candle molds and spinning wheels today. 


Samuel De Hart, Lincoln: An enlarged photograph of Blue 
Horse, an Indian who became chief of the loafer band of Ogalala liv- 
ing at the Rosebud Agency after the death of his brother, Big Mouth, 
who was killed by the famous Brule, Chief Spotted Tail. Blue Horse 
was also a relative of Red Cloud. Spotted Tail made restitution 
for the killing of Big Mouth by paying Blue Horse ten ponies. 


Joseph West, Lincoln: Several specimens of paper money and 
imitation money . 


H. A. Daake, Rochester, Indiana: Badge of the “Careful Crossing 
Crusaders,” bearing their pledge: “I will do right instead of wrong at 
street, highway, railroad and alley crossings, for my safety.” 


Mrs. E. Ray Merrill, Lincoln: Wildcat money issued on the 
Bank of Tekamah in 1857. 


Gordon Marteele, Norfolk: A magic lantern (burning kerosene) 
that was used in the 1900s. These were the forerunners of today’s 
movies. They held glass slides for the reproduction of pictures which, 
greatly enlarged, were thrown upon a screen. 


First National Bank, Lincoln: A relic of the days when hard 
yellow money was in circulation—a handsome pair of scales used in 
the bank for many years in weighing gold coins to determine depreci- 
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ation. The scales fell into disuse as gold coins practcially disappeared 
from circulation, and their use was discontinued entirely when, just 
before the banking holiday in 1933, such coins were retired and the 
circulation of gold money became illegal. 


William E. Johnson, McDonough, New York: This is the old 
“Pussyfoot” who acquired that sobriquet for life when, down in 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory as special agent of the Department 
of the Interior, he used catlike tactics in pursuing lawbreakers. The 
present: gifts are relics of his three trips around the world as a worker 
for the cause of temperance, during which he gave over 4,000 lectures. 
They include fifteen small coins from the ruins of Carthage; a Persian 
drinking cup; a squash that formed an ancient Scottish drinking horn, 
and was purchased in a junk shop of Aberdeen; the neck of a wine- 
jar which he found in the ruins of Babylon; an emblem of authority 
that had figured in tribal ceremonies. Mr. Johnson, by the way, 
was on the staff of the Lincoln Daily News in 1884-1886. 


Miss Ida K. Nichols, Lincoln: A Springfield musket with bayo- 
net carried by Rev. Joseph A. Nichols when on guard duty during the 
Civil War, serving in a Connecticut company for over three years. He 
settled in Nebraska in 1879 and ministered to congregations in many 
small towns near Lincoln. 





Mrs. L. D. Marteele, Norfolk: A scissors sharpener which fastens 
on the belt of a sewing machine; used in the period when women did 
all the sewing for the family. An old iron cow-bell picked up in a 
pasture. A minature canoe carved in wood. 


















A medal made of lead and carrying 
Found near Johnston in this state. 






Marvin Francis, Lincoln: 
the medallion of Rick Wagner. 









W. H. Thompson, Grand Island: A flag which floated over the 
first campaign headquarters of William J. Bryan. 










Donald Gregg, Lincoln: A stone axe brought from Kentucky by 
donor’s father, Charles Gregg, who settled near Kearney about 1888. 
Also a stone maul head found on the Elkhorn River near Stanton. 










Harry Brown, Columbus: The mounted head of a five-prong 
prairie blacktail or mule-ear deer, shot by George W. Brown in 1880 
on the south branch of Timber Creek in Nance County. A visitor 
from the Field Museum in Chicago pronounced this a very rare speci- 
men. 


Fred Ballard, New York City: A silver Communion set of four 
pieces, beautifully chased in a simple but attractive design. John R. 
Ballard took a leading part in securing this set for the Christian Church 
in Geneva in the early '80s. Later it came to him and ultimately to 
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his grandson Fred Ballard, formerly of Havelock but now a well 
known New York playwright, who made this treasured gift. 


Frank Leger, Lincoln: Parasol handle, with emblem decoration, 
found by a school child and brought to the teacher, who made this 
gift. 


D. W. Cotton, Trenton: A fifty-cent piece coined for the Colum- 
bian Exposition. Delivered to the Museum by Senator Arthur 
Carmody. 


Mary Weckbach, Lincoln: Hand-painted china plate with con- 
ventional rose border. A beautiful piece of work by Lydia Weckbach, 
sister of the donor, who was a commercial artist and gave lessons in 
china-painting. 


Bob Sherman, Lincoln: Four German coins. 


Mrs. Charles P,. Hamilton: A very fine cape of black velvet with 
a beaded design and trimmed with black fur. Period of 1892. 


Alta M. Schutte, Lincoln: Two very fine specimens of the Star 
sadirons which were in common use about 1850. 


Jasper Savage, Lincoln: Hemp hackle used by his great-grand- 
mother early in the 19th century, when living in Connecticut. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Phelps, brought it to Nebraska in 1882 when 
the family settled in Sherman County. 


Mark Morton, Nebraska City: One silver dollar in a frame with 
photographs of a Bryan dollar and a gold piece. 


Captain Henry L. Bowden, Atlanta, Georgia: An assortment of 
Confederate currency, in denominations ranging from twenty-five 
cents to fifty dollars, issued by the State of Georgia. Looking at these 
pathetic mementoes of the Lost Cause, one is reminded of the open- 
ing lines of that famous poem penned by Major S. W. Jonas on the 
back of a Confederate note: 

Representing nothing on God's earth now, 


And naught in the waters below, 
Save the pledge of a nation that’s dead and gone... 


Michael Ginsburg, Lincoln: Parka made from the fur of a polar 
bear; white with insets of a brown fur. Purchased for him by his 
father while in Siberia during the revolution in Russia. A very fine 
fur piece. 


Dr. J. J. Davis, Lincoln: An old German Bible that went through 
the flood at Selinsgrove on the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. 
Brought from Germany in 1865 by Rev. Jacob Smith, maternal grand- 
father of donor. 
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Another choice gift is a hand-made flag of wool, with thirteen 
stars, sewn for James K. Davis of Virginia when he served in the 
Revolutionary War. It was handed down to his son (father of donor) 
who was a captain in the Civil War and killed in action. Thence it 
came to Dr. Davis himself, who settled here in 1881. 


O. W. Hinrich, Lincoln: A telegraph insulator belonging to the 
days of the Pony Express — very unique and of special interest. These 
were large and clumsy affairs of glass with wooden jackets; the in- 
sulator itself, however, is not unlike those of today. This one was 
found near Brule. 


Marvin W. Wise, Lincoln: Baby buggy that served four genera 
tions. Brought here from Iowa. It has three wooden wheels with 
iron tires; the carriage is white, with a brown top. 


Governor Dwight Griswold, The Capitol: Pen with which he 
signed Legislative Bill No. 147 to restore the defalcations and de- 
ficiencies in the School Endowment Fund, and No. 425 to provide 
funds for the erection of a State Historical Society building. 

With the pen came a photograph of the Governor at his desk and 
the group that witnessed his signature. 


W. A. Rosene, Lincoln: Medal commemorating the encampment 
of veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic at Philadelphia in 
1899. Found by a Boy Scout in a scrap collection. 


Daniel C. Mintfield, Lincoln: A contract for digging basement 
and remodeling house; pictures of the Tourist Park at Long Pine; 
a section of glass tiling from walk east of the McKinley School at 
15th and N Streets adjacent to the old Lincoln High School which 
served the city until both were condemned as unsafe for students. 
Thereafter they were used by the Board of Education until demolished 
in 1942 to make way for the Pershing Memorial Auditorium, work 
on which was abruptly halted by the events at Pearl Harbor. 





Eugene Wishnow, Lincoln: German currency, very old. 





134th Infantry, U. S. A. A flag issued by the War Department 
to the First Nebraska Regiment of Infantry on July 17, 1921. That 
same year the regiment was re-designated as the 134th Infantry, 
Nebraska National Guard, in keeping with the policy of the War De- 
partment to perpetuate the numerical designation of the regiments that 
served during World War I. This flag was flown at Camp Dodge 
(Iowa) in 1921; Camp Berry at Plattsmouth in 1922; and Camp Ash- 
land from 1923 to 1929. During this period Colonel Amos Thomas 
was in command of the 7,500 Nebraska boys in training at these camps. 





Helen Woods Haecker, Lincoln: Canteen carried by Fred M. 
Woods during the Civil War; handkerchief and beaded purse used by 
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his mother in 1840; an apron worn by the boy in 1845; copy of his en- 
listment papers; coats belonging to his uniform; and a flag flown at 
Fort Sumter which was presented to Colonel Woods by the Civil 
War Veterans of Bayfield, Wisconsin. 


Robert B. Small, Hay Springs: Eighteen choice items of bead 
work and other Indian relics have been added to the Robert B. Small 
Collection by his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Pierce of Lincoln. They were 
given to him by Indian friends while clerk of the Winnebago Agency. 


G. D. Bobbitt, Lincoln: Iron bootjack, and scarf worn by T. N. 
Bokbitt when homesteading at Sunlight, Nebraska, in 1868. Copy of 
Legislative Manual used by him in 1877. Section of tree with em- 
bedded bullets, a relic of the famous fight at Beecher Island between 
Forsyth’s Scouts and the Cheyenne under Chief Roman Nose. 


Manuel Kahler, Lincoln: Two bags of sand used as fake bombs 
in the practice bombing at the Capitol on July 19, 1943. 


Alfred H. Sedlak, Lincoln: Currency issued in Germany. 


R. E. Dale, Lincoln: Indian flint knife unearthed in his Victory 
Garden. 


L. D. Powers, Kearney: A diamond willow cane from this pio- 
neer of 1873, who settled on a farm in Adams County in 1876. 


A. T. Hill, Lincoln A sixty-piece collection of Acoma Indian 
pots which he had ordered for his own satisfaction in 1922. These 
are authentic copies of ancient desighs and over a year was spent in 
the work. These Indians live on Rock Mesa (which is 375 feet higher 
than the surrounding territory) in Valencia County, New Mexico. 
Coronado and his army visited the tribe in 1540 while on their way to 
the Kansas-Nebraska territory, and the Spanish records mention these 
people in 1539. 

Mr. Hill also contributed thirty-one pots made by the Hopi and 
two by the San Ildefonso Indians. And a piece of crockery dug from 
the bank beside the Oregon Trail at Mitchell Pass; and a small fold- 
ing fan from China. 


Mrs. Martha Tangerman, Beatrice: “The Farmer's Almanac” 
for 1807, giving weather reports, stage-coach runs, and many other 
interesting facts. Miniature history of the Bible, printed by the Baldwin 
brothers in 1831. Various treasures of childhood: little gifts, awards 
for perfect school attendance in Ohio, where she was born in 1873, 
and other keepsakes typical of the period. 


Senator J. F. Conklin, Hubbell: An old hand-written document 
which has long been an heirloom in his family. It is an indenture 
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covering a certain tract of land in Ulster County, New York Colony, 
bearing date August 30, 1706. 


This most interesting item, with its fine script still legible after 
two centuries, is valuable as a specimen of the system of land con- 
veyance then in use and of the freeholders’ management of their land 
and its disposal through trustees. The tract was originally received 
by royal letters patent in the reign of Queen Anne. 





When you come near to sixty-five you are looking back on a long 
road from a hilltop of review. If it is, as mine has been, a road of strife 
and struggle, you are likely to think, at first backward glance, that the 
climb has not been worth the effort. Then you see, in sunshine and in 
shadow, the land through which you have journeyed. 

For many men this land of mine might not have been a pleasant 
place. There have been wild storms in it, hot clashes, bloody heads. But 
there have been brighter vistas, valleys of happiness in my home life, 
knolls of success in causes won. 

It is my memory of what I have felt on those battlefields that heartens 
me now. For I am no different from other men. What I have fought 
for, they will fight for. Desire for freedom, the freedom with which the 
West welcomed me so many years ago, has not lost—and I believe it 
never will lose—the power to arouse mankind. Always there will be 
for the children of God some Land of No Fences . . . It will look, I hope, 
somewhat as the Plains look today under the sunset light. 


Arthur F. Mullen, 
in “Western Democrat.” 














A. T. HILL IN THE ARCHEOLOGICAL TENT 











Annual Reports 


Treasurer’s Report 
NATHAN J. GOLD 


Miscellaneous Cash 


September 21, 1942, Miscellaneous Cash in Bank ........................ $1,284.05 
Cash Receipts from September 22, 1942 to September 21, 1943... 2,223.67 
eS i edlniinieniel $3,507.72 
Cash Disbursements from September 22, 1942 to 
A RS PE TERE Ta a a 1,600.13 
Balance in bank, September 21, 1943 _...--22. esses iacatad $1,907.59 
Cash Receipts 
Historical Society Membership Dues ........................ $1,226.26 
Archeological Membership Dues ...................-------------- 80.01 
Sale of Historical Publications —..........-....---..-.-.---- 343.55 
Sale of Archeological Publications .............................-.. 9.75 
i EE Ne er eres eee 440.00 
gE eS a a ee ee 5.85 
ES a nen eee ee eee 23.75 
Miscellaneous Income (Sale of 2 autos donated 
3 2 A yeeros Reh SE PPR SOC 94.50 
eee Cie TRS cite $2,223.67 
Disbursements 
Salaries and Services Rendered ......................c---0--00-s $1,288.27 
gS Ce Re 2 ae a ee a em 147.23 
Dinner Tickets and Music for Annual Meeting 
ge Se ee OO Eee 25.15 
SEE ARE aie ers tm Se oe EA rd 9.00 
Toward Publication of “Messages and Proclama- 
tions of the Governors of Nebraska” ................ 100.00 
Beak Chavet ............- ssccloase sdeacapmelnaelcstinteniancadiaiiercel 5.98 
Miscellaneous Expenses. ...........-------cce-c-cccscecsesescceceseceeeee 24.50 
Total Cash Disbursements .................. $1,600.13 
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Bookkeeper’s Report 


Bernice HERMONIE 


Maintenance, Museum, Salaries 


Maintenance Appropriation July, 1943 to July, 1945 ~............... $ 9,500.00 
Disbursements from July, 1943 to September 21, 1943 —.......... 595.70 
Balance remaining September 21, 1943 22 2.--..----eececeeeeeeees $ 8,904.30 
Museum Fund Appropriation July, 1943 to July, 1945 _......... $ 2,500.00 
Disbursements from July, 1943 to September 21, 1943 —....... 307.55 
Balance remaining September 21, 1943 22. cececeeeeeeeeeeees $ 2,192.45 


Salaries and Wages Appropriation July, 1943 to July, 1945......$26,000.00 


Disbursements from July, 1943 to September 21, 1943 _.......... 3,246.00 
Balance remaining September 21, 1943 2.2 .-...---..---cecceeeeeceseees $22,754.00 
Membership 
September 22, 1942— September 21, 1943 
New members from September 22, 1942 to September 21, 1943............ 35 
Members September 22, 1942 ........ USAE SRS OE aC BPE Ee eae 590 
Sustaining Members, September 21, 1943 2.......ceccccccccecececceseseeeseeeseeees 566 
Mie RUPE UU UN, IO iiss cceeceseetirseslenesnincintennenencinn 10 
Honorary Members September 21, 1943 .................-----ccececceeeseesecceeeeeess 11 
Ee a, eee See ee 94 
Exchange Membership (miscellaneous)) September 21, 1943 ............148 
Newspaper Exchange Membership September 21, 1943 —.................. ...391 


Deceased Members from September 22, 1942 to September 21, 1943.... 22 


New Members 
September 22, 1942 — September 21, 1943 


Se De CR eticininnennn 239 W. Spring Street.................-+4 Columbus, Ohio 
Hon. Howard Buffett............... 445 Omaha Nat’! Bank Bldg......Omaha, Nebraska 















Harold F. Chenoweth................ 9660 North 30th Street................ Omaha, Nebraska 
SS) a eS 383 West State Street.........-cecs0-: Trenton 8, New Jersey 
Florence Crawford.......... wu y.......1 erre Haute, Indiana 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
McCook, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
.Beatrice, Nebraska 


Mrs. Loreine A. Dalton.. 
Charles E. Eldred... 
Winfield M. Elmen.. 















Fred R. Gloe i tiaiiameininies Smt Nebraska 

H. Halderson....... ‘ Newman Grove, Nebraska 
 -§ § | ~ eee 1547 South 22nd Street................ Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mrs. W. E. Hardy....... secovesCalvert Place........:-0s0+e0 ...-lincoln, Nebraska 


...Washington, D. C. 
lincoln, Nebraska 


.4540 Dexter Street................ 


Rev. Gerald Kennedy... St. Paul Methodist Church.. 


Rev. David Kreitzer..................ccccressccccveesssscscsecsossssescsscsssseesseosssss.... Malcolm, Nebraska 
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Judge Harry D. Landis.......... ssseeneressecsesceeecesecese SO Ward, Nebraska 
Dr. H. J. Lehnhoff................. Lincoln Clinic....... -Lincoln, Nebraska 
Jeff D. Martins............ wseseeeeee 28 Jackson Drive. -Lincoln, Nebraska 

B. F. Maxwell... eee ° ESR Ne .Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
ice I ORRIN cs secsscotenitneesccnacacian ...-. Bayard, Nebraska 
Carol White Mortensen..... . “a ..Ord, Nebraska 

John G. Neihardt vstussseeeeee4920 Blackstone......... Chicago, Illinois 






.-Lineoln, Nebraska 
..Red Cloud, Nebraska 
Red Cloud, Nebraska 


W. H. O'Gara... 721 South 15th Street. 
A. B. Peirce... 
Claude A. Peirce 





Mrs. Laurie K. Phillips...... za 302 North ‘43rd Street................Lincoln, Nebraska 
Raymond J. Pooll..........0...+00«. ..University of Nebraska................Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs. Charles W. Sanford........ 1106 South 20th Street............... Lincoln, Nebraska 
Cleon B. Skillman............... scecsieihcinnenaetneiieceiaisiaetlnnecbiiieb Ed iyville, Nebraska 
Delpha M. Taylor.....................511 South 14th Street...................Lincoln, Nebraska 
George L. Towne 1126 QO Street.........cccccccccceeeseseeeereelincoln, Nebraska 


Judge W. W. Wilson... Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Honorary Members 


.-Martin, South Dakota 


Joseph Allen..........000--000 sunenbnenapnenmnnenienaineittenenateed 
. ae . , ‘ White Cloud, Kansas 


Mrs. Edward Parks..... 


Libraries 


Gothenburg Public School  .........cccccccccecseeceesenersneeneneeeeneneees .-+GOthenburg, Nebraska 
Grand Island High School Library ... See CEE Enea Grand Island, Nebraska 


Deceased Members 


September 22, 1942— September 21, 1943 


-++eMartin, South Dakota 
«Lincoln, Nebraska 
.-Hordville, Nebraska 
Oak, Nebraska 
«York, Nebraska 
...Lincoln, Nebraska 


Charles W. Allen..............<0000+: 
>. A. Beach....... j 
B. E. Bengtson 
Eva M. Follmer.. 
S. Gilmore 


a 316 South 2. 3rd Street. 

























Route No. 








Louis Hompes................ 2711 South 27th Street... = 

Mrs. B. O. Hostetler.. 2108 First Avenue..... ..wKearney, Nebraska 
Robert M. Joyce.......... 2455 Ryons Street.. Lincoln, Nebraska 

Dr. Charles F. Ladd......... 1212 Federal Trust. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Daisy Whittemore Maurer.......509 West 2nd Street.. -Grand Island, Nebraska 


.Fairmont, Nebraska 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Mrs. Amanda Palmet................ Lock Box 63 
é Alma, Nebraska 


William H. Pitzer........ : 
Thomas L. Porter.....................-.»-- 
Emerson R. Purcell.. 


SS sal 
George H. RogerS..........000+0 bs .Lincoln, Nebraska 
Henry Rohwet...........0--+- ‘Fort Calhoun, Nebraska 


.Dell Rapids, South Dakota 
.2885 Vane Street..... (Omaha, Nebraska 
..434 South 28th Street.............00-+ Lincoln, Nebsaska 
40th & Leavenworth Omaha, Nebraska 


saidineadase vesccsessvecesvesensteenevvsnssesevssensssesseeensseeeseestv COTES City, Nebraska 


William Wesley Sanders 
Jeanette Fletcher Smith. 
Dr. Frederick A. Stuff... 
John W. Towle..............+- 
Mrs. Emma G. Williams 
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Historical Society Museum 


A. T. Hitt, Director 


The Museum has closed a successful year. In spite of the war, the 
estimated attendance showed a slight increase over that of the preceding 
year. The falling off in the number of civilian visitors was more than 
made up by the presence of men in the uniform of the armed services. 
These came chiefly, of course, from the personnel of the Lincoln Air 
Base, and on Sundays especially these rooms are thronged with service 
men. 

Considerable rearrangement of displays has been made and new items 
added in order to build up stronger exhibits. Particular emphasis has 
been laid on relics of past wars — guns, swords, uniforms, flags, medals. 
All these are of special interest to the soldier. He looks with a profes- 
sional eye at the guns and other equipment used in the Revolution, in the 
Civil War, the Plains Indian conflicts, the Spanish-American War and 
World War I. In a very forceful way these mute relics link him with 
his country’s heroic past. 

But it is not only the miltary displays that interest the soldier. The 
pioneer implements, household equipment and clothing; the Indian weapons, 
tools, dress and ceremonial articles; the many fine exhibits of pottery and 
other artifacts in the archeological section—all these claim their share 
of his attention, as they do that of other museum visitors. 

It has been the consistent aim of the Museum Director to prepare 
displays which would be interesting and instructive to everyone. Because 
of wholly inadequate space, a choice had to be made at the beginning 
(when in 1934 the Museum moved into its present quarters) between 
showing a comparatively few articles with proper spacing and appropriate 
background or showing a large number of exhibits crowded into every 
available foot of space. The latter course was decided upon, and time 
has proved its wisdom. Visitors find hours of entertainment and leave with 
the feeling that there is still more to see if they had time. 

Now that a new Historical Building seems definitely assured, long- 
term plans can be laid for working out effective displays arranged accord- 
ing to modern museum methods. Displays that will show by pictorial 
representation, by models, and by actual specimens, the evolution of dwell- 
ings in Nebraska, of transportation, of agricultural and household tools 
and implements, of Indian handicraft, and a host of other things. By the 
utilization of dioramas and small-scale models, the possibilities along this 
line are almost unlimited. But that is the Nebraska Historical Society 
Museum of the future. 

The attendance during the past year was marked by one interesting 
feature — The number registering from states other than Nebraska. Of 
course only a small proportion of visitors sign the register, but a check 
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of these was made and below are listed the states having the largest 
representation. 


Kansas - - - - 696 
Iowa - - - - 617 
New York - - - 558 
California - - - - 556 
Missouri - - - 456 
Ohio - - . - - 387 


From foreign countries the register shows a total of thirty names. 

The attendance for the past twelve months is estimated at 252,000. 
Of these, 26,100 signed the Museum register. 

Accessions during the year were 1,021 articles from sixty separate 
donors. This brings the number of catalogued items up to 109,163. The 
Museum collections are constantly growing in volume and in interest. 





Archeological Report 
A. T. Hiti 


It gives me great pleasure to submit herewith the report of the Archeo- 
logical Division of the Nebraska State Historical Society for the year 
1942-1943. At this time the Archeological Division consists of 408 mem- 
bers from 24 different states. The larger number of these are young peo- 
ple, many of whom are now serving in the armed forces, and they do not 
have much time for archeology, their favorite study. Several of our mem- 
bers who have not joined the fighting forces are doing a very fine job 
of field work and reporting their findings. We are filing these and will 
investigate the sites as soon as possible. We are now making peace-time 
plans to work these sites when our boys return home. 

While we were having the heavy rains this spring we were fortunate 
in receiving several reports on interesting sites which were being washed 
by flood waters. Some of these we were able to visit, thus securing rare 
photographs and maps before they were completely destroyed. 

Trying to keep up with our archeological associates, we have done 
considerable driving to the more important sites. In this way we are able 
to keep in touch with Nebraska's wonderful archeological field and tnake 
discoveries which we think are interesting and worth while. We have 
found that in prehistoric times (500-700 years ago) the best corn in the 
state was grown in the Loup Valley in the vicinity of Genoa. Also during 
that period the sunflower was cultivated in the same vicinity and their 
seeds were larger than those grown in other parts of the state. A few 
miles west of Lincoln we located a very ancient Indian village where they 
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cultivated the common pigweed, which had a seed about five times as large 
as the common redroot or pigweed that we see growing now. We exca- 
vated an ancient food cache in this site which contained several bushels of 
these seeds. 

During the past year we made several trips through the state to 
gather up small archeological collections. These we have placed on ex- 
hibit in our archeological rooms. We try to make the displays more 
educational and interesting for the soldiers and civilians who visit our 
museum. We have received many compliments on the displays and a 
great many visitors inquire for publications pertaining to the study of 
archeology. 

While on these trips I visited several collectors and checked their 
archeological specimens. I feel sure we will be able to obtain some of 
these fine collections when we have a new building. I have received 
promises of financial aid to carry on the archeological field work after 
the war. 

Since our last annual meeting I have visited splendid museums in 
California, Michigan and Illinois, and have accumulated many ideas which 
can be used to good advantage when the Historical Society moves into 
its own building. 





To us the Constitution is not merely a document. It is, as Edmund 
Burke said of Society, “a noble compact between the dead, the living, and 
the unborn.” It has been the living gift of generations long dead. It 
has made vital through the form of a Republic those Christian principles 
of democracy which declare all men to be equal; to have been endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights. It has opened to man- 
kind the Great Plains of a true freedom. It has given us strength, and 
given us vision. It is our part, in gratitude to our forefathers, in obliga- 
tion to our children, to keep it living, and keep it free. 


— Arthur F. Mullen, 
in “Western Democrat.” 
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Public Information Department 


Ruta S. Watson 


Each year more than two thousand inquiries are answered by the 
staff of the Nebraska State Historical Society. They come by mail, by 
telephone and by personal call at the Society’s rooms in the State Capitol. 
Some can be answered immediately by persons familiar with the general 
facts of Nebraska history, others require hours and sometimes days of 
searching. Three members of the Historical Society staff are engaged in 
answering such requests, while all other staff members give part of 
their time to this work. 

During the school year numerous requests are received from teachers 
and students on many phases of Nebraska history. In response we send 
what printed matter we have for distribution. If this is not adequate, 
we may send books as a loan or typed extracts from books. In addition 
to this service to the schools of our own state, we daily send printed 
material on Nebraska to students in other states. Within the last year 
such requests were answered from practically every state in the Union 
and from Hawaii. 

One subject regarding which we have frequent inquiries both from 
Nebraska and other states is the Capitol — when built, its size, the height 
of its tower, information regarding certain panels and inscriptions. Other 
questions concern the Freeman homestead, Arbor Lodge, Fort Kearny, 
what star in the flag represents Nebraska, when Nebraska was admitted 
to the Union. Requests from other states often are about our State 
flower, bird, flag, and seal. Frequently attorneys ask us for notarized 
copies of legal notices appearing in the newspapers in our files. These 
papers and other files in our library are used for securing birth notices, 
for checking on family history, for study not only of events of different 
periods but the spirit and personal reactions of the people living in those 
periods. We find that the Lincoln and Omaha City Directories (of which 
we have files as early as 1868 for Omaha and 1876 for Lincoln), and the 
State Gazetteers from 1879 and on, often furnish a means of verifying 
facts regarding persons and places. The State Gazetteer has been 
especially valuable as a handy reference to check for towns which have 
now disappeared. 

The large collection of maps belonging to the Society also supplies 
much desired information, while the Land Office Records, Lincoln Voters’ 
Registers, and Census Records are valuable source material. 

More uncommon requests are for the name of a Count living in Knox 
County; about an attempted robbery of the state treasury in the 1880s; 
for information regarding Carl Haffe, formerly of Omaha, said to have 
been King of the Ilocanos; for special bibliographical data on the writings 
of Willa Cather. 
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Sometimes we have an SOS from a speaker who is scheduled to de- 
liver an address that evening and desires special information — usually 
regarding a locality, a particular town, or some individual. On such oc- 
casions we drop other work and rally to take care (usually with success) 
of these rush orders. 

At the present time we are receiving requests for information regard- 
ing our State with the explanation that, when it is possible to travel again, 
the person writing plans to visit Nebraska. Such inquiries are usually 
about places of historic interest, parks, forts, and scenic attractions. 

Although answering these requests for information involves much 
time and labor, the wide variety of subjects explored and the conscious- 
ness of giving real assistance makes this phase of the work especially 
interesting and satisfying. 





Manuscript Department 


Myrtie D. Berry 


Although there were no especially large or outstanding accessions 
during the past year, a considerable body of interesting and worth-while 
material has been added to the manuscript files. Approximately four 
hundred separate pieces of various types of manuscript and documentary 
material were received. 

In addition to current accessions, a number of interesting and valu- 
able items were selected from the holdings of unorganized manuscript 
material stored in the reserve library in the basement. This material is 
in process of being indexed and filed. 

Among the year’s accessions might be mentioned several old military 
bounty land grants to tracts in Nebraska Territory, dated 1860 and bear- 
ing the signature of James Buchanan; soldiers’ discharge papers, civil 
commissions and the like. A number of miscellaneous items came tc 
the files from W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson, the famous temperance 
crusader. Some of the more unique pieces among these were broadside 
addresses of welcome, printed in English or in the language of the par 
ticular country or locality; and passports bearing interesting visas from 
all parts of the globe where Mr. Johnson traveled and lectured in the 
cause of prohibition. 

Other material added to the files comprised letters, pioneer reminis- 
censes, brief research papers, pamphlets, leaflets and news releases cover- 
ing a great diversity of subjects and adding to the reference value of the 
manuscript department. To render it still more valuable in this field, 
a beginning has been made toward better arrangement and coordination 
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of related material in the files, and many supplementary index cards are 
being prepared. 

During the year about fourteen theses have been bound for better 
protection and for convenience in using, and several theses and shorter 
manuscripts in frequent demand have been copied in order that they might 
be available for use in our library and to send out occasionally on loan. 

It is hoped that this department can be made a vital and important 
part of the reference and research work of the Society, as well as a reposi- 
tory for preservation of valuable historical material. 


Historical Library 
Grace BARBEE 


October 1942— September 1943 


Library Holdings 
Books and Pamphlets in State Capitol — approximately........ 118,500 





DO eC 

| MESES ASE P SSO Te ak Ree a TD 136,500 

Catalogued during year ...................... 700 

Gifts Items 


From Hon. George W. Norris — Books from office library......380 
From the Library at Fort Robinson— Reports and Records....614 


From Mr. N. C. Abbott — Magazines.....................--.....-ccescssseeceeee 42 
From South Dakota Historical Society — Pamphlets................. 7 
From Mrs, F. D. Snyder — The Literary Digest, 1917................ ad 
From Various Sources: Books, pamphlets and magazines...... 30 
Magazines received in exchange or as publicity............................123 
Magazines discontinued for duration of the war............................ 6 


The splendid gift of Senator Norris came from his own private li- 
brary in the Senate Building. Of very special value to this Society is 
the set of the complete lV ritings of George Washington, from the Original 
Manuscript Sources. Its thirty-seven rich volumes cover the years 1745- 
1799— to December 13. Prepared under direction of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission of the United States; edited by John 
Fitzpatrick; published by authority of Congress. 

Included in this library list are many volumes of The Congressional 
Record; Foreign Relations of the United States for 1914-1927 inclusive; 
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Annual Reports of the American Historical Association, 1919 - 1928; of 
the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum; Ceremonies com- 
memorating the death of La Fayette, Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley and 
Coolidge. Addresses delivered at the acceptance of statues: Will Rogers, 
Washington, Robert E. Lee. Works on Irrigation, Water Resources, the 
Tri-County Project, Little Waters, Public Lands, The Western Range, 
Shelterbelt Planting, The Future of the Great Plains, and many others 
of equal value in research. 

The gift from the Post library at Fort Robinson includes that in- 
valuable source material for history of the Civil War period — nearly 200 
large volumes of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies and Navies. There are over 300 volumes of Government Reports 
and records; War Department Reports: General Orders, Messages and 
Documents — all very useful for reference and research, and completing a 
gift highly prized. Miscellaneous publications include a set of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, some volumes of Britannica, and a variety of other books. 

The Abbott gift includes Harper's Magazine for 1942-43; Reader's 
Digest for the same years; the Nebraska Law Review. 

The Historical Exchanges are usually quarterly publications from 
forty-three states and various other historical societies in New York, Iowa, 
Illinois and Missouri. The library shelves also carry magazines from 
Mexico, Canada, London, and Washington, D. C. 





A Tribute Richly Deserved 


By unanimous vote at its last annual meeting, the Nebraska State 
Historical Society conferred an honorary Life Membership upon the 
Honorable George W. Norris of McCook, former United States Senator, 
jurist and eminent statesman, in appreciation of his generous gift of three 
hundred and fifty valuable books and pamphlets; for innumerable acts 
of friendly cooperation with this Society in its contacts with the federal 
government ; and as a token of recognition of the devoted and distinguished 
service he has rendered to the state and the nation through forty years 
of active, fruitful public life. 
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Photograph Department 
MartHa M. TuRNER 
August 1, 1942— September 1, 1943 


I Te Re GIN ence cessnceechticityternsirerntiorveiinn 45,281 
Photographs and Negatives stored in boxes, ready for filing. 


Estimated at . a Sac a el 600 
Photographs loaned for publication, publicity, thesis records or 
study problems. This includes lantern-slides ~.......................... 314 


These collections are carefully boxed, with the history of each 
enclosed, until such time as an assistant can be provided to index and 
file them properly for use by the public. 


Gifts Received 


R. M. Turner, Lincoln: Lincoln in 1871; Pacific House, on Ninth 
Street; Bain Real Estate near present Journal office; Humphrey 
Brothers Hardware; Stage Company stable; post office; Sweet 
and Brock Building; Six houses built by Church; High School; 
Godfrey’s Lumber and Coal Company; Farquhar Clothing Store; 
H. W. Merrill’s homestead house. 


R. E. Dale, Lincoln: Twenty-four photographs of distinguished men 
in early Nebraska days. From collection of Senator Dale, father 
of R. E. Dale. 


Mrs. Paul V. Swearingen, daughter of Ole Buck, well known journal- 
ist in Nebraska, a printing mark used by Fust and Schoeffer, print- 
ers, successors to Gutenberg, in 1457. Mr. Buck had carried and 
prized this token for many years. 


George A. Jenkins, Lincoln: Photos of flour mill in Jefferson County 
in 1867. 


Zerne P. Haning, Lincoln: A box of photos and negatives, many not 
identified as to subject. 


Mrs. A. T. Spring, Denver: Fourteen prints of the floor plans of 
stage stations along the Oregon Trail, the originals drawn by 
Casper Collins, and used in illustrating a biography of Mr. Collins 
published by Mrs. Spring. 


Cora McD. Wilson, Middlebury, Vermont: Three pages from Leslie’s 
Magasine (1876 and 1877) illustrating Across the Continent — Les- 
lie’s Excursion to the Pacific, 
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Mrs. Chester W. Hock, Havelock: Fifty-four photographs and stere- 
oscopic views of Lincoln and her people in early days. Taken by 
E. G. Clements. Identification of these would add immeasurably 
to their historical value. 





Newspaper Department 
MartHa M. Turner, Liprarian 


August 1, 1942—September 1, 1943 


The librarian has had no assistant in this office, and has kept no rec- 
ord of the number of calls and interruptions. Politicians, seeking voting 
records; people wishing to check on birth dates; students looking for 
historical records, make up the average requests for newspapers of the 
state. 

The papers, after being bound, are kept in the basement library. Mr. 
Samuel McCoy has had charge of this department, which occupies three 
separate rooms: the bindery, the vault where the Lincoln and Omaha 
dailies are kept, and a larger space for the weekly papers. Mr. McCoy 
has handled this work carefully and efficiently. It includes the binding 
of all newspapers and books, besides the research required on requests 
coming to the office. His report will be found elsewhere. 


Newspapers Received Regularly 


Weeklies, Semi-Weeklies or Monthlies ~.................. 353 
I a NS a Fk ee 24 
SPD UI I PIONS: ities ecceritencenoncdentoeson 14 

NEARER ENS SRP ERD Oe Im Se nie ERE eM Oe 391 


Newspapers Discontinued or Combined with Other Publications 


Arcadia Arcadian. Sold to Ord Quiz - - - - Feb. 25, 1943 
Aurora News and Aurora Republican-Register. Com- 

bined to form the Aurora News-Register - - Nov. 20, 1942 
Alliance News: Suspended - - - - - - Apr. 29, 1943 
Belden Progress: Suspended. Subscription list sold to 

Laurel Advocate - - - - - - - Aug. 27, 1942 
Bridgeport, Morrill County Sun: Suspended - - May 19, 1942 
Brainard Clipper: Suspended - - . - - Mar. 25, 1943 
Cedar Rapids Leader-Outlook: Sold to Albion News Mar. 25, 1943 
Chester Herald: Suspended - - - - - - Feb. 25, 1943 
Crawford Northwest Nebraska News: Suspended - Dec. 10, 1942 


Dalton Delegate: Suspended - . - - - Aug. 28, 1942 
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Davenport, People’s Journal: Suspended - - - July 30, 1942 
Decatur Herald: Suspended when the plant was de- 

stroyed by fire - - - - - - - - Dec. 12, 1942 
Fairbury, Dairy Goat Journal: Moved to Columbia, 

Missouri - - - - - - - - - Sept. 1942 
Friend Telegraph: Suspended’ - - - . - Aug. 28, 1942 
Grand Island Herald (Daily): Suspended - - - Sept. 9, 1942 


Gretna Breese was purchased by the publisher of the 
Papillion Times. The two papers will be managed by 
the personnel of the Springfield Monitor. Not 


suspended - - - - - - - - Jan. 1, 1943 
Hershey Citizen: Suspended - - - - - Apr. 30, 1942 
Holdrege Progress: Suspended, and name changed to 
‘ Irrigation Farmer - - - - - . - Apr. 30, 1943 
| Johnson News: Suspended - - - - - - Aug. 27,1942 
Kenesaw, Adams County Voice: Suspended - - Aug. 20, 1942 
Lincoln, Nebraska Selector: Suspended - . - Dec. 1942 
Lincoln, Nebraska Scholar: Suspended - - - March, 1942 
Lincoln, Cornhusker Countryman (U. of N.): Sus- 
pended - - - - - - - . - May, 1942 
Lincoln, Nebraska Educational Bulletin: Suspended May, 1942 
: Mead, Nebraska Ordnance Plant: Suspended - - July 31, 1943 
: McCook Junction, Blue Valley Journal: Suspended - Dec. 31, 1942 
' Mason City Transcript: Suspended - - - - Mar. 13, 1943 
| McCook Republican: Suspended - - - - = July 23, 1943 
} Madrid Herald: Suspended - : - - - - June 17, 1943 
' North Loup Loyalist: Sold to Ord Quis - - - Mar. 18,1943 
' Petersburg Index: Suspended - - . - - Jan. 8, 1943 
' Rushville, Midwest Ranch and Farm: Suspended - Oct. 29, 1942 
Scottsbluff Farm Journal: Suspended - - - - Oct. 20, 1942 
Shubert Citizen: Suspended - - - - - Sept. 10, 1942 
Snyder Banner: Suspended - - - - - Nov. 5, 1942 
i Sutton Register: Suspended - - - - - Dec. 28, 1942 
Talmadge Tribune: Suspended = - - - - - Oct. 29, 1942 
Tekamah, Burt County Herald: Suspended - - - Aug. 20, 1942 
Valentine, Monitor changed name October 22, 1942, to 
Cow Country Courier. Suspended publication - Sept. 2, 1943 
Wood River Sunbeam: Suspended = - - - - Nov. 19, 1942 
Wolbach Messenger: Suspended - - - - - June 10, 1943 
Wayne News: Suspended. Sold to Wayne Herald - Mar. 31, 1943 


Newspaper Gifts 


Edward A. Becker, Lincoln: One small section of the Ulster County 
Gasette dated New York, January 4, 1800; also a copy of the New 
York Herald, April 15, 1865. 
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Newspapers in Basement Library 
Samuet McCoy 


September 13, 1943 


In the year from September 1, 1942, to August 31, 1943, we bound 
506 books ©f newspapers. Of this number Mr. Wixson and Mr. Gies 
bound 68 ‘uring the period from November 6 to December 9. No news- 
papers were bound between August 19 and November 6, 1942. During 
that time | was doing the research and miscellaneous work formerly 
handled by Mr. H. S. Robinson. I returned to the bindery December 21, 
and from that date to September 1, 1943, 528 books of newspapers were 
bound. Part of this time (about two weeks) five persons were in the 
bindery. Also, about 60 books for the office were bound or repaired. 

Since January 18, 1943, I have also looked after the Newspaper Library, 
containing about 25,000 volumes. From January 18 until September | 
approximately four hundred persons have used about 1,200 books. Infor- 
mation on a great variety of subjects was sought. Proof of publication 
of legal notices in the settlement of estates and in the perfecting of land 
titles was obtained in a number of cases. A large number of patrons sought 
facts needed in securing birth certificates. Many searched for details of 
family history essential to complete the family tree. 

Correspondents of the London Times and of some New York news- 
papers were among those using the Newspaper Library to study conditions 
in Nebraska in former times, especially the years after the first World 
War. Most of these research workers were looking not only for facts 
about economic conditions, but for an insight into the mental and spiritual 
attitude of the people of Nebraska during the war period and the years 
immediately following. 

A number of writers, looking for early Nebraska data to be used in 
projected books and magazine articles, searched many volumes of our 
newspapers. 

These are only a few of the varied lines of research carried on here, 
and there is no doubt that a great deal of valuable information was se- 
cured that could be obtained only in our Newspaper Library. 
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WPA Statewide War Program Project 


Ruta S. Watson 


On January 12, 1943, as part of the nationwide discontinuance of the 
Work Projects Administration, fifteen workers were mustered out at a 
farewell gathering in the office of the Superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society. These were the last of a shifting total of hundreds of 
workers in varied fields who had been assigned to the Society by the 
federal government over a period of nine years. Their assistance had 
been granted to help arrange, bind, classify, index and catalog various 
items that had accumulated over a sixty-year period, and which the 
Society had been unable to handle for want of sufficient employees. The 
combined efforts of these workers made available to the public a vast 
mass of material previously inaccessible. They also helped many inquirers 
in Nebraska and other states to secure much needed information on 
various phases of Nebraska history. 

The small group employed during the last six months of federal 
cooperation was a unit of a statewide project engaged in numerous phases 
of work connected with World War II. Our unit was engaged in col- 
lecting and indexing posters of that war. Books and pamphlets on the 
war itself and all its related activities were collected, bound if necessary, 
and cataloged. Inquiries by mail were answered, and visitors at the 
Society’s rooms were assisted in their search for information. 

Newspapers were clipped for all war activities, the clippings sorted by 
topics and mounted. Special attention was directed to securing and clip- 
ping all newspaper references to any Nebraskans in the service. These 
clippings were then mounted alphabetically on 8 x 10 cards. Each Ne- 
braskan in the service has a card or cards on which all such clippings 
are mounted. At the time the project was discontinued cards had been 
prepared for over 12,000 individuals. The assembling of clippings is 
being continued by the staff of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

As the number of workers employed in the last months was small, the 
activities which could be pursued were limited. Nevertheless, much 
material was assembled and processed in the lines undertaken. 
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| HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-three volumes 
(88 issues) up to January 1, 1943. Total number of printed 
pages, 5,033; of maps and illustrations, 950. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,493 pages, 1,173 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of. Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 





AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E, Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 









































Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 


Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 


torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 





Publications on Nebraska 


Nebraska Old and New: History, Stories, Folklore 
By Addison E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 


This is a textbook that children love to study 
and their elders like to read and dramatize. 
Written by one who loves children and loves 
Nebraska. Illustrations; Index; Topics; Ques- 
tions. Price $1.40 postpaid from this office. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 




















